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»N  the  year  1861,  which  also  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  serfdom  was  abolished  through- 
out Russia  by  the  imperial  decree  of  Tzar  Alexandre  II. 

Naturally  the  Manifesto  of  the  Tzar  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  to  which  two 
years  later  Abraham  Lincoln  affixed  his  signature.  For,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  Emperor  was  absolute  monarch 
of  a  country  in  which  his  will  was  law. 

Characteristically  the  Imperial  Edict  began: 
"We  Alexandre  II,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  Tzar  of  Kazan,  Tzar  of  Astrakhan  etc.  etc.  by 
Almighty  Providence  and  sacred  laws  of  succession,  being 
called  to  ascend  the  throne  of  our  ancestors,  have  sworn  in 
our  heart  to  extend  our  love  to  our  subjects  of  every  condi- 
tion, from  the  noble  sword  bearer,  defender  of  his  country, 
down  to  the  land  laborer,  furrowing  the  soil  with  his  plow," 
and  so  forth. 

Serfdom  in  Russia 

The  serfdom  which  Alexandre  II  terminated  by  this 
decree  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  type  of  bondage 
which  prevailed  in  the  United  States  and  had  also  a  differ- 
ent origin.  It  was  an  inheritance  from  feudal  times. 

The  bondaged  peasants  were  not  called  slaves  but  serfs 
( the  Russian  word  is  Krepostnoi,  meaning  firmly  attached ) . 
The  greatest  majority  of  those  serfs  were  attached  to  the 
land  and  could  not  be  separated  from  it  or  sold  as  chattel— 
a  right  which  American  slaves  did  not  have.  Serfs  had 
acquired  slowly  through  centuries  some  other  rights.  For  in- 


stance,  they  were  entitled  by  custom  to  a  small  part  of  the 
production  which  their  labor  created  from  the  soil  they 
worked.  Besides,  they  had  the  privilege  in  their  own  time 
and  for  their  own  benefit  of  farming  a  piece  of  the  land  to 
which  they  were  attached,  somewhat  as  hired  hands  on 
Georgia  plantations  have  the  right  to  a  vegetable  garden.  If 
the  land  was  sold,  serfs  could  not  be  evicted  but  went  along 
with  it,  their  rights  binding  the  new  owner;  whence  the 
saying,  "We  are  yours,  but  the  land  is  ours." 

Under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Russia  before 
Emancipation  it  was  necessary,  if  freedom  were  to  become 
an  instrument  of  social  progress,  that  the  serfs,  together  with 
their  liberty,  receive  an  allotment  of  land.  To  make  this 
possible  the  State  had  to  seize  a  part  of  the  holdings  of  large 
landowners,  paying  them  only  a  very  low  price.  It  also  de- 
creed that  such  land  be  divided  among  peasant  communi- 
ties consisting  of  one  village  each.  Among  other  regulations 
was  the  requirement  that  the  peasants  pay  for  their  land  in 
small  sums,  which  would  take  the  form  of  taxes. 

The  idea  of  making  such  payments  was  not  always  to 
their  liking.  In  some  cases  Government  officials  not  only  had 
to  superintend  the  division  of  the  land  plots  but  also  to  ex- 
plain patiently  and  endlessly  the  necessity  of  taxes.  Sir 
Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  in  his  book  entitled  Russia 
( New  York,  1905 ) ,  cites  this  typical  instance  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered. 

On  a  certain  estate  the  peasants  would  not  come  to  an 
agreement  with  their  landlord,  so  the  arbitrator  was  called  in. 

"Arbiter:  If  the  Tzar  gave  all  the  land  to  the  peasantry, 
what  compensation  could  he  give  to  the  proprietors  to  whom 
the  land  belongs? 

"Peasant:  The  Tzar  will  give  them  salaries  according  to 
their  services. 

"Arbiter:  In  order  to  pay  these  salaries  he  would 
require  a  great  deal  more  money.  Where  could  he  get  that 


money?  He  would  have  to  increase  the  taxes  and  in  that 
way  you  would  have  to  pay  all  the  same. 

"Peasant:  The  Tzar  can  make  as  much  money  as  he 
likes. 

"Arbiter:  If  the  Tzar  can  make  as  much  money  as  he 
likes,  why  does  he  make  you  pay  the  poll-tax  every  year? 

"Peasant:    It  is  not  the  Tzar  that  receives  the  taxes  we 

pay'„ 

"Arbiter:    Who  then  receives  them? 

"Peasant:  (after  a  little  hesitation  and  with  a  know- 
ing smile) :  The  officials,  of  course." 

Such  a  dialogue  indicates  that  the  Russian  peasant  still 
had  to  go  through  a  ripening  period  which  would  prepare 
him  to  assume  the  rights  and  learn  the  obligations  of  free- 
dom. Under  such  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  such 
ripening  would  be  a  slow  process,  for  serfdom  in  Russia 
was  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits,  customs,  and  traditions  of 
eighty  million  people. 

The  country  in  those  days  had  an  area  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  From  west  to  east 
the  distance  was  almost  ten  thousand  miles.  Railroads  were 
unknown  in  the  interior.  Trains  had  only  just  begun  to  run 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Wagon  roads  were  very 
bad;  in  fact,  transport  in  the  modern  sense  was  nonexistent. 
On  top  of  that,  the  climate  was  very  trying.  It  is  something 
like  that  of  the  Dakotas:  eight  to  nine  months  of  the  severest 
winter,  and  then  three  or  four  months  of  hot  summer. 

A  difficult  problem  was  that  of  the  serfs  who  had  been 
household  servants  or  dvorovoi,  from  the  Russian  word  dvor, 
meaning  nobleman's  seat  or  farm.  Some  of  them  lived  on  the 
estate  as  members  of  the  household.  Others  were  sent  to  the 
city  by  their  proprietors  and  apprenticed  to  artisans.  In  due 
time  they  became  skillful  craftsmen. 

This,  of  course,  explains  how,  before  the  advent  of  free- 
dom, many  country  mansions  had  been  built  and  beautifully 


decorated  exclusively  by  serfs  who  had  received  training  as 
architects,  carpenters,  and  painters,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  belonged  to  their  owners.  Some  of  those  edifices  built 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries  (for  instance,  Count  Sheremeteffs*  palaces 
in  Ostankino  and  Kvuskovo,  near  Moscow)  were  so  beauti- 
ful that  they  are  still  preserved  as  museums  of  art  by  the 
Bolshevic  Government. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  also  that  the  architect  Voronichin, 
who  built  the  Kazan  Cathedral  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  a  serf 
belonging  to  Count  Strogonoff. 

Nor  were  the  serfs  proficient  only  in  the  crafts  and 
building  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  many  local  gentry  had  first- 
rate  orchestras,  theatrical  companies,  and  ballets  consisting 
exclusively  of  serfs.  Several  celebrated  Russian  ballerinas  of 
the  time  got  their  start  in  these  private  companies. 

During  these  early  days  factories  were  often  built  by  the 
local  nobility  and  had  as  workmen  serfs  from  their  estates. 
One  example  is  the  oldest  Russian  glass  factory,  which  was 
constructed  by  its  owner  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  on 
the  Bachmeteff  estate  near  the  town  of  Penza.  During  all 
these  years  the  factory  has  prospered.  Another  example  is  the 
big  metallurgic  plant  •  founded  by  Mr.  S.  Maltzoff  on  his 
Kaluga  estate,  which  still  functions  as  a  Government  factory. 
The  Imperial  Manifesto  of  1861  had  fixed  a  term  of  two  years 
in  which  to  accomplish  the  liberation  of  the  dvorovoi  serfs. 
After  the  Emancipation  all  the  factory  workmen,  former  serfs, 
stayed  on  at  the  same  plants  as  free  workers.  To  others,  plots 
of  land  were  allotted,  and  they  then  formed  entire  villages  of 
different  artisans,  who  during  the  winter  worked  for  their  own 
benefit  in  their  own  workshops. 

*  Tides  (Prince,  Princess,  Count,  Countess)  in  Russia  before  the 
Bolshevic  Revolution  were  inherited  by  all  the  children  of  titled 
parents.  In  marriage  only,  daughters  lost  their  titles,  with  their 
maiden  names. 
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My  Father,  Prince  Dmitry  Obolensky, 
a  Pioneer  of  Emancipation 

During  serfdom  the  individual  fortune  of  a  landlord 
was  estimated  not  only  by  the  quantity  of  land  in  his  pos- 
session but  also  and  principally  by  the  number  of  his  serfs— 
"souls,"  as  they  were  commonly  called.  Such  an  order  of 
things  had  a  highly  demoralizing  influence  and  sometimes 
took  on  the  form  of  an  ugly  ownership  of  human  souls  by 
a  privileged  class.  However,  this  was  not  always  true.  Very 
often  members  of  the  privileged  class  themselves  were 
keenly  alive  to  their  enormous  responsibility.  For  instance, 
I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  when  he  came  into  his  in- 
heritance of  seven  hundred  souls  he  felt  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  if  he  had  suddenly  become  the  father  of  seven 
hundred  children! 

Thus  he  became  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Emancipa- 
tion. In  fact  it  was  the  growth  of  this  spirit  in  Russia,  as  in 
the  United  States,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  Emancipa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  that,  however,  credit  for  the  act  of 
abolishing  serfdom  should  go  to  Alexandre  II. 

Naturally  he  needed  moral  support  at  court,  for  Emanci- 
pation was  not  popular  with  many  of  the  rich  landlords. 
This  support  was  supplied  by  a  group  of  young  officials  of 
the  nobility,  including  my  father,  Prince  Dmitry  Obolensky, 
and  headed  by  George  Samarin  and  Nicholas  Milutin,  who 
were  all  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
These  young  men  fully  recognized  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  would  be  required  to  work  out  ways  and 
means  of  making  Emancipation  effective  and  of  speeding 
national  adaptation  to  changed  conditions.  Also  they  under- 
stood that  the  Tzar  was  an  omnipotent  autocrat— the  State 
and  the  Law— and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
keep  liberalism  before  his  eyes  and  not  to  let  the  reactionary 
opposition  influence  him  unduly. 


Tzar's  Cousin  Organizes  Informal  Meetings 

The  receptions  of  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  cousin  of  the 
Emperor,  were  in  that  respect  of  the  greatest  assistance. 
She  was  a  woman  of  rare  wisdom  and  culture,  and  her  draw- 
ing room  was  made  a  rendezvous  for  all  who  could  be  con- 
sidered clever,  talented,  and  liberal  in  Russian  society,  even 
if  they  had  not  been  officially  presented  at  court. 

Duchess  Helen's  receptions  became  famous.  They  were 
called  soirees  morganatiques  because  of  their  informal 
character.  At  them,  the  young  Empress  Mary  and  sometimes 
also  her  royal  husband,  Alexandre  II,  met  the  young  enthusi- 
asts of  Emancipation.  In  that  way  an  important  contact  was 
maintained  between  the  Tzar  and  his  liberal  subjects.  In 
fact,  it  was  at  similar  soirees  that  the  Emperor  first  became 
acquainted  with  George  Samarin's  project  of  giving  the 
liberated  serfs  allotments  of  land  in  connection  with  Emanci- 
pation, in  consequence  of  which  he  acted  accordingly. 

My  Fathers  Part  in  the  Soirees  Morganatiques 

Besides  political  subjects  at  these  meetings,  books,  art, 
and  music  were  also  discussed.  It  was  then  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Russian  literature.  Russian  writers  were  elated  by 
the  anticipation  of  forthcoming  reforms,  to  which  they  had 
contributed  so  much  by  depicting  serfdom  in  realistic  colors. 
Many  of  their  works  had  helped  society  to  realize  the  horror 
and  backwardness  of  such  an  order. 

Nicholas  Gogol  and  Ivan  Turgenev  were  foremost  in 
this  category  of  writers.  My  father  knew  them  both  inti- 
mately and  greatly  admired  their  works.  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  reading  aloud  and  used  it  at  the  Grand 
Duchess'  parties  in  order  to  acquaint  the  distinguished 
assembly  with  the  literary  output  of  important  authors, 
sometimes  even  before  they  were  published.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  happened  on  several  occasions  that  difficulties 
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arising  between  the  author  and  a  too  strict  censor  would  be 
settled  and  publication  of  these  stories  permitted,  since  they 
had  been  approved  by  royalty. 

The  first  of  these  two  writers,  Nicholas  Gogol,  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor,  a  profound  love  for  his  country, 
a  first-rate  talent  for  seeing  things  as  they  were,  and  a  deeply 
poetical  conception.  In  "The  Dead  Souls"— his  great  poem, 
as  he  calls  it,  although  written  in  prose— he  creates  a  series 
of  portraits  marvelously  depicting  different  types  of  Russian 
rural  gentry.  The  hero  is  an  adventurer,  posing  as  a  small 
Government  official— middle-aged,  stoutish,  and  good- 
humored,  but  with  the  psychology  of  a  crook.  He  drives 
about  Russia  in  his  troika  or  three-horse  carriage  or  sleigh, 
stopping  at  every  estate  no  matter  how  small  and  making 
fictitious  purchases  of  the  "dead  souls";  that  is,  domestic 
serfs  who  had  died  since  the  last  census.  His  object  is  to 
pledge  or  mortgage  this  imaginary  property  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  thus  enrich  himself.  His  adventures  provide  unfor- 
gettable pictures  of  Russian  provincial  life  during  serfdom. 
For  brilliant  humor,  force,  and  truth  of  description,  Gogol's 
novel  can  be  compared  only  to  Dickens'  immortal  Pickwick 
Papers. 

Turgenev  himself  belonged  to  the  rural  gentry.  His 
mother  was  a  domestic  tyrant  to  her  children  as  well  as  to 
her  serfs.  Consequently  from  his  early  childhood  the  young 
author  had  a  feeling  of  pity  and  compassion  for  the  bondaged 
souls  that  surrounded  him. 

His  first  volume  of  short  stories,  A  Sportsman's  Sketches, 
portrays  a  series  of  highly  attractive  peasant  types  and  can  be 
considered  as  a  most  eloquent  protest  against  serfdom.  In  his 
later  works,  as  for  instance  in  the  novels,  In  the  Eve,  Fathers 
and  Sons,  etc.,  the  epoch  of  transition  between  serfdom  and 
its  complete  abolition  is  clearly  reflected  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  love  plots  interwoven  with  current  social 
issues.   Everywhere,   however,   Turgenev  is   first  of  all   a 
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poet  and  an  artist.  His  delicately  designed  descriptions  of 
nature's  beauties  in  central  Russian  landscapes  are  among  his 
most  outstanding  literary  achievements. 

How  the  Abolition  of  Serfdom  Determined  My  Given  Name 

I  was  born  in  1864  after  Emancipation  had  become  a 
legal  fact.  But  law  alone  is  not  enough.  The  series  of  reforms 
required  by  the  break  with  the  old  traditions  necessitated 
redoubled  work.  Thus  the  soirees  morganatiques  continued 
to  play  an  important  part;  and  my  father,  for  his  broad  vision 
and  practical  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Russia,  was  always 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  Grand  Duchess'  palace.  There,  one 
evening,  the  young  Empress,  having  learned  of  my  impend- 
ing arrival,  took  my  father  aside  and  made  him  promise  that, 
if  a  girl  were  born  to  him,  he  would  call  her  Mary  in  her 
honor  and  in  remembrance  of  their  joint  patriotic  work.  That 
is  how  it  happened  that  Emancipation,  which  gave  freedom 
to  nearly  a  hundred  million  serfs,  determined  that  I  should 
have  the  same  given  name  as  the  Tzarina. 

However,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  The  important 
result  of  Emancipation  was  that  it  brought  about  a  radical 
change  in  the  customs  and  mode  of  life  in  Russian  society. 
Many  of  the  rural  gentry  or  nobility  left  their  estates  and 
moved  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  replaced  Moscow  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  government  but  also  as  the  social  center. 
My  parents  were  among  this  group,  and  they  were  living  in 
an  apartment  in  the  center  of  the  city  when  I  was  born. 

I  was  the  youngest  of  six  children,  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  being  much  older  than  myself.  The  damp  St.  Peters- 
burg climate  was  not  considered  healthful,  and  generally 
speaking  the  conditions  of  life  in  Moscow  were  much  more 
appropriate  for  a  baby.  Consequently  at  the  age  of  six 
months  I  was  sent  to  stay  with  my  maternal  aunt,  Princess 
Elisabeth  Ouroussoff,  who  had  no  children  and  lived  in  a 
comfortable  house  of  her  own  in  Moscow. 
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Old  Homes  of  Moscow  Aristocracy 

Beautiful  white-stoned  Moscow,  according  to  Pushkin's 
poetical  comparison  "like  a  royal  widow  stooping  in  the 
presence  of  her  young  sovereign,"  had  to  yield  her  priority 
to  the  new  city.  However,  many  of  the  old  aristocratic  fami- 
lies, consisting  mostly  of  aged  people  who  could  not  or  would 
not  change  their  lifelong  habit,  remained  in  their  old 
quarters.  Thence  the  saying,  "We  live  in  Petersburg,  but 
our  relatives,  in  Moscow."  And  truly  an  amazing  number  of 
aunts,  uncles,  grandfathers,  and  grandmothers  of  people  who 
had  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  remained  in  the  old  capital. 

The  residences  of  this  aristocracy  were  located  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  Moscow  amidst  beautiful  gardens. 
They  were  always  built  in  the  classical  style,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  American  Colonial.  In  front  they  had  white 
pillars,  and  two  crouching  stone  lions  were  placed  on  both 
sides  of  the  porch.  It  mostly  happened  that  these  lions  were 
so  poorly  and  even  incongruously  designed  and  executed 
that  they  had  only  a  passing  resemblance  to  the  live  monarch 
of  the  jungle— a  circumstance  which  gave  a  French  humorist 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  Moscow  was  a  prehistoric  town 
filled  with  primitive  sculptures  of  antediluvian  animals. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  those  cozy,  old-fashioned  homes  had 
a  quaint  original  charm.  Nothing  can  now  replace  them.  It 
was  to  one  of  them  that  I  was  taken  from  St.  Petersburg. 
There,  surrounded  with  love  and  care,  I  passed  the  first 
years  of  my  childhood. 

My  aunt  was  a  beautiful  and  charming  woman.  Being 
an  invalid  she  could  not  leave  Moscow,  although  her  husband, 
Prince  Serge  Ouroussoff,  occupied  a  high  Government  post 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Like  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  she 
suffered  from  a  spinal  nervous  malady  and  for  many  years, 
practically  all  her  youth,  was  confined  to  her  bed.  Although 
a  fine  garden  surrounded  her  house,  she  could  scarcely  ever 
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go  out,  but  her  bedroom  was  in  itself  almost  a  tropical  garden. 
The  furniture,  walls,  and  curtains  were  of  pearl-gray 
silk,  and  the  whole  room  was  plunged  in  the  greenish  gray 
of  subdued  light,  very  comforting  for  the  eyes.  Here  she  lay 
day  after  day,  suffering  in  silence,  never  uttering  a  murmur 
of  discontent,  but  always  smilingly  welcoming  her  numerous 
friends.  My  aunt  had  a  house  full  of  servants,  and  they  all 
adored  her.  Her  kind  heart  was  always  averse  to  serfdom, 
and  when  the  act  of  Emancipation  was  finally  proclaimed 
she  was  the  first  to  rejoice.  On  that  day  she  assembled  all 
the  servants  and  had  a  religious  service  of  thanksgiving, 
held  in  the  private  chapel  adjoining  her  bedroom.  When  she 
announced  to  her  serfs  that  they  were  free,  not  one  of  them 
would  leave  her.  All  stayed  voluntarily  in  her  service  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  and  to  many  of  them  in  their  old  age  she 
granted  pensions. 

Old  Countess  Believed  to  Be  Prototype 
of  One  of  Leo  Tolstoy's  Heroines 

Another  prominent  and  exceedingly  original  personality 
of  the  Moscovite  aristocracy  was  Countess  Anna  Yegorovna, 
as  she  was  universally  called,  widow  of  Count  Alexandre 
Tolstoy,  distant  relative  of  the  famous  writer.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Georgian  nobleman,  Prince  Grouzinsky. 
Although  descended  from  the  Tzars  of  Georgia,  in  the 
Caucasus,  his  family  had  for  two  or  three  generations  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Grouzinskys  had  vast  estates  on  the  borders  of 
the  Volga.  On  one  of  them,  situated  in  the  province  of 
Nijni  Novgorod,  Anna  Yegorovna,  then  Princess  Anna 
Grouzinsky,  passed  all  her  maidenhood  alone  with  her  aged 
father.  It  is  believed  that  they  served  as  the  prototypes  for 
old  Prince  Bolkonsky  and  his  daughter,  Princess  Maria, 
depicted  in  Leo  Tolstoy's  novel,  War  and  Peace. 
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In  effect,  the  place  of  action  in  Tolstoy's  story  is  about 
the  same  as  in  real  life.  Even  the  names  of  both  the  estates 
are  nearly  identical;  the  Bolkonskys  lived  in  Lyssy-Gory,  the 
Grouzinskys  in  Lyss-Kovo.  In  both  cases  the  fathers  were  hot- 
tempered,  whimsical  men  who  tyrannized  their  daughters, 
at  the  same  time  loving  them  dearly.  The  daughters,  Maria 
in  fiction  and  Anna  in  real  life,  were  dutiful  daughters,  lack- 
ing in  physical  charm  but  of  idealistic,  highly  sensitive,  pro- 
foundly religious  natures,  with  a  certain  tinge  of  mysticism. 
Here,  however,  the  analogy  between  fiction  and  life  ends. 
Tolstoy's  heroine  marries  a  young  officer  she  loves  and  lives 
happily  ever  after.  The  fate  of  her  prototype  is  entirely 
different. 

The  romance  of  Anna  Yegorovna's  youth  was  the  love 
for  the  secretary  and  ward  of  her  father.  Their  attraction 
was  mutual,  but  the  old  Prince  Grouzinsky  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  marriage.  He  had  a  confidential  talk  with  the 
young  man,  after  which  the  latter  left  Lyss-Kovo  immedi- 
ately and  went  straight  to  a  monastery,  where  he  was  soon 
ordained.  Later  he  had  a  brilliant  ecclesiastical  career.  It 
was  whispered  at  the  time  that  the  old  Prince  had  told  him 
during  their  last  interview  that  he  was  his  natural  son.  Poor, 
unfortunate  Anna  had  to  continue  her  everyday  existence 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Here  the  mystical  side  of  her  nature  prevailed.  She  tried 
to  find  solace  for  her  disappointment  and  grief  in  religion 
and  charity.  She  surrounded  herself  with  nuns  and  pilgrims 
of  every  category  and  spent  much  of  her  time  and  money  in 
assisting  the  needy.  Thus  she  passed  the  years  until  her 
father's  death.  Then  she  married  an  old  friend  of  his,  Count 
Alexandre  Tolstoy,  and  left  Lyss-Kovo  for  his  Moscow  home, 
where  she  very  soon  became  a  widow. 

I  remember  her  as  a  very  old  lady  of  about  eighty.  She 
was  always  dressed  in  a  nun's  black  gown  with  a  soft  white 
collar  around  her  neck.  Her  scanty  hair  was  parted  in  the 
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middle,  gathered  at  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  tiny  knot, 
and  dyed  with  a  black  shiny  substance.  On  both  sides  of  her 
face  at  the  temples  little  knots  of  plaited  dyed  black  hair 
were  fixed  with  hairpins;  to  them  were  firmly  attached  round, 
convex  black-rimmed  spectacles. 

She  lived  in  an  old  white  house  surrounded  by  a  vast 
garden,  practically  a  park.  She  maintained  a  staff  of  forty 
male  and  female  servants  and  had  half  a  dozen  lady  com- 
panions of  all  ages  living  with  her.  As  she  could  scarcely  walk, 
one  of  her  companions  pushed  her  about  the  rooms  as  she  sat 
crouched  in  a  simple  wooden  armchair  without  wheels.  For 
the  most  part  her  lady  companions  were  poor  orphan  girls. 
She  saw  to  it  that  they  all  got  a  first-rate  education,  and 
when  any  of  them  married  she  gave  the  bride  a  dowry. 

The  old  Countess  was  very  sober  in  her  manner  of  life, 
ate  very  little,  and  strictly  observed  all  the  numerous  fasts 
that  the  Greek  Orthodox  religion  recommends,  even  when 
milk,  butter,  and  eggs  were  forbidden.  At  the  same  time, 
nevertheless,  her  companions  were  served  substantial  meals. 
These  girls  apparently  were  quite  happy  in  her  house.  They 
were  permitted  to  use  the  carriage  and  horses  which  the  old 
lady  maintained,  although  she  never  went  out,  and  from  time 
to  time  they  were  taken  to  concerts  and  plays. 

The  Countess  required  nine  special  maids  to  look  after 
her  person  and  her  clothes.  One  of  their  tasks  was  to  iron 
their  old  mistress  with  hot  flatirons  in  order  to  keep  her 
blood  circulating.  Also,  since  the  doctors  prohibited  her 
sleeping  more  than  two  hours  during  the  daytime,  it  was 
one  of  their  duties  to  wake  her  if  she  went  into  a  doze  at 
unusual  hours,  and  they  did  it  in  a  rather  amusing  manner. 
They  would  simply  shout  without  mercy,  "Quick,  quick, 
Countess,  wake  up,  the  house  is  on  fire!"  Or,  "Make  haste, 
Countess,  the  Moscow  Archbishop  has  come  to  see  you!" 
And  the  old  lady  would  never  be  angry  at  them  for  thus 
deceiving  her,  but  would  only  smile  and  shake  her  head. 
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She  had  a  private  chapel  in  her  house.  Every  Sunday 
a  great  number  of  the  old  Moscow  aristocracy  would  come 
for  the  celebration  of  mass.  After  mass  a  reception  was 
always  held  in  her  big  drawing  room.  Hot  chocolate  and 
home-made  buns  and  cookies  were  served,  and  her  young 
lady  companions  had  to  entertain  the  visitors. 

Notwithstanding  her  original  and  somewhat  funny 
exterior,  the  Countess  was  an  interesting  personality.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  hear  her  talk  about  old  times.  To  the  last  she 
had  a  clear  head  and  an  extraordinary  intelligence.  She 
administered  her  immense  fortune  all  by  herself  and  was 
very  generous  in  her  charity  work.  Her  Moscow  house  she 
bequeathed  as  an  orphanage  and  home  for  aged  members 
of  the  clergy.  Her  beautiful  park  was  made  part  of  the 
Moscow  Zoological  Garden,  and  all  her  great  estates  were 
sold,  after  her  death,  and  the  money  divided  between  the 
numerous  distant  relatives  of  her  father. 

Moscow— Ancient  Russian  Trade  Market 

Moscow  had  always  been  the  center  of  Russian  trade. 
From  the  remotest  provinces  vast  quantities  of  domestic 
products  and  raw  materials  streamed  incessantly  towards 
this  great  market.  In  early  times  they  came  in  long  cara- 
vans, later  by  means  of  railroads. 

Naturally  the  headquarters  of  Russian  merchants  were 
mostly  in  Moscow.  Their  stores  and  warehouses  were 
located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  just  outside  the  Kremlin 
walls.  Their  private  residences,  however,  occupied  the  oppo- 
site border  of  the  Moskva  River,  a  borough  called  Jamosk- 
varetchie.  Here,  until  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  rich  Rus- 
sian merchant  was  an  unlimited  autocrat  in  his  domestic 
kingdom.  He  always  wore  a  long  beard  and  was  dressed 
in  an  ample  dark-blue  cloth  kaftan  ( sort  of  frock  coat )  and 
high  boots.  Although  ignorant  in  general,  and  often  even 
scarcely  able  to  read  or  write,  he  had  a  strong  faculty  of 
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comprehension  in  practical  business  matters.  He  was  an 
omnipotent,  tyrannical  ruler  of  his  employees  as  well  as  his 
family.  In  trading  he  would  often  follow  the  slogan,  "No 
fraud,  no  bargain."  But  if  his  perpetrated  fraud  were  dis- 
covered by  Government  officials,  he  would  tremblingly  try 
to  sneak  out  of  trouble.  Merchants  of  this  type  were  mar- 
velously  portrayed  in  Ostrovsky's  dramatic  works.  His  plays, 
such  as,  for  instance,  Poverty  Is  No  Crime  and  The  Storm, 
were  very  popular  and  revealed  the  harm  done  by  such 
primitive  characters. 

Primitive  Merchant  Tyrants  Evolve  into  a  Highly 
Cultured  Class 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  following 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  Moscow  grew  rapidly  in  the  com- 
mercial sense.  Many  large  factories  arose  in  its  vicinity,  and 
it  became  an  industrial  as  well  as  commercial  city  and  dis- 
trict. The  old  type  of  Russian  merchant,  that  ignorant  auto- 
crat of  the  market  place,  gradually  evolved  into  a  highly 
cultured  class  of  commergants.  Many  of  them  used  a  great 
deal  of  their  money  for  the  development  and  propagation 
of  art  in  Russia.  Thus  the  world -renowned  Tretiakoff  picture 
gallery  in  Moscow  was  founded  and  entirely  maintained  by 
the  rich  merchant  of  that  name,  and  the  capitalist  Schoukin 
was  famous  for  his  collection  of  modern  French  paintings. 
Similarly  the  merchants  Mousoff  were  known  as  art  enthusi- 
asts and  patrons.  In  their  private  opera  house  the  celebrated 
Feodor  Chaliapin  made  his  debut  and  Rimsky-KorsakofFs 
operas  were  first  produced.  Also  Constantin  Stanislawsky, 
who  created  the  wonderful  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  marking 
the  turning  point  of  modern  dramatic  art,  belonged  to  a 
noted  merchant  family. 
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Gypsy  Singers 

The  younger  generation  of  the  same  commercial  class 
spent  much  of  its  money  in  following  the  Epicurean  doctrine, 
"Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  Fortunes  were  spent  on  Gypsy 
choirs  that  sang  in  night  restaurants  of  suburban  Moscow. 
Their  music  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  charm  of  its  own.  The 
Tzigan  songs  mostly  express  wild,  exuberant  mirth  or  the 
heart-breaking  sorrow  of  a  forlorn  lover.  And  when  sung  by 
one  of  those  beautiful,  deep  contralto  voices  so  frequent 
amongst  Gypsy  soloists,  those  melodies  appeal  greatly  to 
the  emotional  Slav  nature  of  every  Russian.  That  is  why  the 
silver  tray  on  which  a  glass  of  champagne  was  always  pre- 
sented by  one  of  such  contraltos,  with  a  song  of  welcome  to 
every  newcomer,  used  often  to  be  covered  with  hundred- 
rouble  bank  notes. 

These  Russian  Gypsy  choirs  can  in  no  way  be  confused 
with  any  other  stage  performers.  They  had  patriarchal  cus- 
toms and  a  style  of  living  entirely  their  own.  Like  all  Gypsy 
tribes  throughout  the  world,  they  tended  to  live  in  Gypsy 
camps  or  tabors,  as  they  are  called  in  Russia.  But  as  outdoor 
camps  were  not  possible  in  the  city,  Moscow  Gypsy  choirs 
lodged  in  small  wooden  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Each  separate  house  represented  such  a  tabor,  where  all 
had  to  be  subordinated  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  family. 
Amidst  them  an  independent  aristocracy  existed.  Such  fami- 
lies, as  for  instance  the  Shiskins,  the  Sokoloffs,  the  Panins, 
etc.,  were  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  their  voices,  and  here 
the  art  of  Tzigan  singing  was  bequeathed  from  mother  to 
daughter. 

The  Gypsy  girls  very  seldom  married  out  of  their  tribe, 
although  many  of  them  inspired  passionate  love  in  young 
men  of  the  highest  classes.  When  they  appeared  before  the 
public,  the  women  sat  sedately  in  a  semicircle,  their  dark 
beauty  set  off  by  bright-colored  shawls.  Behind  them  stood 
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the  men  dressed  in  black-  and  silver-braided  kaftans  and 
high  boots,  with  their  guitars  in  their  hands.  Now,  alas,  they 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  Some  of  them  can  still 
be  heard  as  soloists  in  the  Russian  restaurants  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Art  of  Gastronomy  Cultivated  in 
Old  Moscow 

To  eat  well  was  considered  an  art  in  old  Moscow.  The 
quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  food  was  what  counted.  Most 
of  the  restaurants  had  specialties.  Thus  the  TestofFs  tractir 
(from  the  French  word  traileur— eat-house )  was  famous  for 
its  pies  with  fish  stuffing,  called  rastigai.  The  recipe  was 
TestofFs  secret.  It  was  said  that  none  of  the  best  St.  Peters- 
burg's chefs  could  even  approximate  these  pies,  because 
water  out  of  the  Moskva  River  was  an  absolutely  essential 
ingredient. 

In  the  principal  dining  room  of  the  Slaviansky  Bazaar 
Hotel  in  Moscow  a  vast  fountain  of  running  water  was  in- 
stalled, and  live  fish,  principally  sturgeon,  were  kept  there. 
One  could  always  order  the  renowned  Russian  fish  soup, 
Oukha,  to  be  made  specially  out  of  the  particular  fish  one 
chose.  The  Praga  Restaurant,  on  the  other  hand,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  delicacy  of  its  French  cuisine.  For  two  roubles 
($1.00)  one  could  have  an  elaborate  dinner  of  five  to  six 
courses. 

In  the  old  days  special  dishes  used  to  be  appropriate 
for  special  events.  Thus,  during  the  Butter  Week  or  Carnival, 
pancakes  or  blyni  made  out  of  the  best  wheat  and  buck- 
wheat flour  and  yeast  were  obligatory  in  every  home  and 
restaurant.  They  were  served  every  day  with  melted  butter, 
sour  cream,  caviar,  and  all  possible  kinds  of  smoked  and 
salted  fish.  As  carnival  was  the  week  preceding  Lent,  all  meat 
was  prohibited,  and  the  circular  form  of  a  pancake  was  sup- 
posed to  remind  one  of  eternity. 
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Easter  Was  the  Holiest  of  Holy  Days 

In  old  Russia,  Easter  was  for  all  Russians  the  first  and 
holiest  of  holy  days,  something  like  Christmas  for  the  English 
and  Americans.  The  midnight  service  in  the  Moscow 
churches  on  Easter  Eve  used  to  be  beautiful. 

Exactly  at  midnight  the  greatest  church  bell  in  the 
world  (weighing  128  tons),  the  bell  of  Ivan  Veliky  belfry  in 
the  Kremlin,  would  sound  the  signal.  As  soon  as  its  beauti- 
ful melodious  bass  had  resounded,  all  the  bells  of  the  four 
hundred  Moscow  churches  would  chime  in  and  a  harmoni- 
ous symphony  of  all  diapasons  would  fill  the  spring  air.  At 
the  same  time  around  every  church  a  procession  of  gor- 
geously attired  clergy  and  crowds  of  people  holding  burning 
candles,  icons,  and  holy  banners  would  move,  slowly  chant- 
ing. That  was  to  symbolize  the  disciples  going  to  the  sepul- 
cher  in  search  of  Christ's  body.  In  the  meantime  the  doors 
of  the  churches  had  to  be  shut.  But  as  soon  as  the  head  of 
the  procession  reached  the  main  entrance,  they  would  be 
thrown  open  again  and  the  choir  would  joyfully  chant  the 
beautiful  Easter  anthem:  "Christ  is  risen.  He  has  trampled 
death  by  death  and  returned  life  to  the  dead." 

During  the  whole  of  the  midnight  service  the  choir  and 
the  clergy  would  repeat  the  words,  "Christ  is  risen.  Christ  is 
risen.  Forget  all  enmity.  Ye  are  all  brothers  so  embrace  and 
exclaim,  Christ  is  risen.  Join  us  in  our  rejoicing,  every  one 
of  you;  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  hungry  as  well  as 
the  satiated,  the  happy  and  the  miserable,  those  that  came 
in  the  first  hour  and  those  that  came  in  the  last  hour,  ye  who 
fasted,  and  ye  who  did  not  fast,  come  partake  of  our  joy,  for 
Christ  is  risen."  And  all  the  congregation  would  respond: 
"In  verity  He  is  risen." 

Easter  in  Russia  was  another  occasion  for  indulging  the 
art  of  gastronomy.  In  all  private  homes,  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest,  a  feast  was  served  immediately  after  midnight 
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service  on  Easter  Eve.  Everywhere  a  sweet  cheese  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  hard-boiled  colored  eggs,  a  special  wheat 
cake  with  raisins,  and  a  joint  of  ham  were  to  be  found.  In 
rich  houses  a  joint  of  veal,  a  suckling  pig  with  horse-radish 
sauce,  and  a  great  variety  of  cold  dishes  and  salads  were 
added.  No  hot  dinner  was  ever  cooked  on  Easter  Day.  The 
table,  dressed  at  midnight  on  Saturday,  remained  as  it  was 
all  the  following  day.  Every  visitor  who  came  to  wish  "Happy 
Easter"  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  dainties  with  which  it 
was  laden. 

It  was  also  the  custom  on  Easter  Day  to  exchange  red 
eggs,  kiss  three  times  in  saying,  "Christos  Voskresse"  ( Christ 
is  risen ) ,  and  receive  in  answer  "Voistinou  Voskresse"  ( Truly 
risen ) .  An  egg  was  considered  as  symbolic  of  the  conception 
of  new  life  and  colored  red  in  sign  of  joy.  All  day  long  on 
Easter  Sunday  the  church  bells  never  left  off  chiming.  Every- 
one was  permitted  on  that  day  to  climb  up  the  belfries  and 
practice  bell  ringing.  Such  incessant  caroling  and  pealing 
of  bells  added  a  special  character  of  festivity  to  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  II 

St.  Petersburg— A  Window  Opened  into  Europe 


m 


hen  i  was  about  five  years  old  a  treatment  pre- 
scribed by  a  celebrated  Moscow  specialist  somewhat  restored 
the  health  of  my  invalid  aunt  with  whom  I  had  been  living 
in  Moscow.  She  could  walk  once  more,  and  we  left  Moscow 
for  St.  Petersburg  to  join  my  uncle,  Prince  Serge  Ouroussoff. 

On  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  river  Neva  flowing 
majestically  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  Peter  the  Great  (1672- 
1725 ) ,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  time  of  Alexandre  II, 
decided  to  build  a  new  capital.  His  purpose  in  choosing 
this  location,  so  near  the  western  border  of  his  empire,  was 
to  open  a  window  into  Europe  and  in  that  way  admit  the 
flow  of  new  ideas  into  Russia.  The  spot  he  chose  was  so 
marshy  that  piles  had  to  be  driven  deep  into  the  soil  to 
carry  the  weight  of  buildings. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  centuries  the  new  city,  planned  by 
its  founder  on  a  gigantic  scale,  grew  with  fabulous  rapidity. 
Foreign  architects  invaded  the  country,  and  splendid  build- 
ings sprang  up  as  if  by  magic  along  streets  and  around  the 
vast  squares.  Formidable  embankments  of  Finnish  gray  and 
pink  granite  imprisoned  the  river  and  formed  a  series  of 
beautiful  quays. 

Most  of  the  Government  buildings  and  some  dwellings 
of  the  rich  aristocracy  were  erected  in  the  cold,  solemn, 
classical  Empire  style,  reminiscent  of  Moscow.  However, 
there  it  was  adapted  to  small  private  homes  and  expressed 
a  characteristic  and  intimate  affability.  Palaces  and  churches 
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in  St.  Petersburg  and  its  suburbs  in  some  instances  were 
built  in  the  Italian  baroque  so  popular  in  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  magnificent  Winter  Palace  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  was  designed  by  the  Italian  architect, 
Rastrelli,  in  that  style.  Much  of  its  artistic  effect,  however, 
was  spoiled  later  by  the  ugly  dark-red  color  with  which  its 
walls  were  daubed.  It  was  said  that  this  shade  was  chosen 
by  the  Emperor  Paul  I,  grandfather  of  Alexandre  II,  be- 
cause it  matched  the  color  of  the  gloves  of  a  maid  of  honor, 
Anna  Lopouchin,  of  whom  he  was  enamored. 

We  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  for  good  in  1869.  Although 
my  parents  dwelt  in  the  same  town,  I  went  on  living  with 
my  aunt  and  uncle,  Prince  and  Princess  Ouroussoff.  As  they 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  I  had  become  like  a  daughter 
to  them,  and  they  would  not  hear  of  parting  with  me.  We 
took  up  our  residence  in  a  flat  on  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  although  our  apartment 
was  vast  and  elegant,  it  somehow  lacked  the  co2y  comfort 
of  our  old  Moscow  home.  For  my  part,  I  felt  principally 
the  absence  of  a  garden.  Walking  up  and  down  the  formal 
city  streets  was  a  poor  compensation. 

Many  of  our  Moscow  servants— all  of  them  former  serfs 
—came  to  St.  Petersburg  with  us  and  were  treated  by  my 
aunt  with  special  attention.  She  always  used  to  say  that, 
bearing  in  mind  they  once  were  slaves,  one  could  never  be 
kind  enough  to  them  now  in  order  to  make  up  to  them  for 
their  former  bondage. 

Although  she  had  her  own  carriage  and  horses,  she 
would  often  go  out  in  a  street  cab  so  as  not  to  trouble  her 
old  coachman,  Nikita;  and  a  strictly  observed  rite  in  her 
house  was  that  if  the  carriage  were  used  in  cold  weather, 
Nikita  on  no  account  was  to  be  kept  waiting  on  the  box. 

Another  former  serf,  a  servant  of  the  old  order,  was  our 
butler,  Vassili.  A  white-haired,  respectable  old  man,  he  was 
full  of  self-importance.  He  always  wore  a  black  dress  coat 
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(livery)  with  a  white  waistcoat  and  tie.  Vassili  had  a  pro- 
nounced taste  for  music,  and  when  he  intended  going  to  a 
concert  he  served  our  dinner  half  an  hour  in  advance  of  the 
accustomed  time.  Neither  my  aunt  nor  my  uncle  protested. 

All  the  servants  had  wives  and  families.  Our  apartment 
was  naturally  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  them,  so 
several  small  flats  were  hired  for  them  in  the  adjoining 
houses.  In  those  days  servants  were  very  numerous  in  Rus- 
sian aristocratic  households.  In  a  small  family,  there  would 
be  assistants  for  cleaning  vegetables,  tables,  washing  the 
dishes,  etc.  The  butler  had  a  special  pantry  man  and  two 
footmen  to  help  him  serve  at  table.  The  master  of  the  house 
had  a  valet  for  his  personal  service;  his  wife  and  daughters 
had  at  least  two  ladies'  maids  and  a  seamstress  as  well.  And 
in  every  house  there  also  were  a  couple  of  peasant  man- 
servants called  moujiks,  dressed  in  the  national  red  blouse 
and  high  boots,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  keep  fuel  in  the 
stoves  and  look  after  the  lamps  and  the  like,  for  electric  light 
was  not  obtainable  at  the  time  and  gas  was  rarely  used  in 
Russia. 

Such  an  order  of  things,  a  natural  consequence  of  serf- 
dom, undoubtedly  was  bad  in  certain  respects.  First  of  all, 
most  of  the  numerous  servants  had  too  little  work  to  occupy 
their  time;  idleness  resulted  and  with  it  sometimes  the  mis- 
chief that  Satan  always  finds  for  idle  hands  to  do.  Also  the 
wages  and  maintenance  of  such  a  house  full  of  domestics 
required  superfluous  expense.  Lastly  the  habit  of  being  always 
waited  upon  and  never  doing  any  housework  oneself  had  a 
demoralizing  effect,  especially  on  the  younger  generation. 

I  Am  Taken  to  See  My  Godmother,  the  Empress,  in  Her 
Winter  Palace 

The  apartment  of  my  parents  was  situated  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  distant  relative  of  my  mother, 
the  old  Countess  Pratassoff .  She  was  the  first  lady  in  waiting 
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to  the  Empress  and  accordingly  was  often  summoned  to  the 
Winter  Palace  to  attend  her  royal  mistress. 

One  day  during  Easter  Week  she  decided  to  take  me 
with  her  and  present  me  to  my  godmother,  Empress  Maria 
Alexandrovna.  I  was  then  about  five  years  old  and  probably 
not  very  shy  for  I  felt  myself  quite  at  home  in  the  vast  apart- 
ments of  the  Winter  Palace.  I  recollect  having  a  good  time 
romping  about  with  Grand  Dukes  Serge  and  Paul,  young- 
est sons  of  the  Tzar,  who  were  about  my  age.  Also  I  clearly 
remember  the  Empress  sitting  on  a  mauve-colored  couch. 
Crinolines  then  were  the  vogue,  and  she  wore  a  voluminous 
skirt  made  of  small  flounces.  She  was  tall  and  had  fine 
features.  Two  slightly  waving  locks  of  hair  encircled  her 
face,  and  she  wore  also  a  lace  cap. 

The  Empress  was  very  kind  to  me,  fondled  and  kissed 
me,  and  made  me  presents  of  Easter  eggs  with  toys  in  them. 
The  smallest  egg  was  of  gold,  to  be  worn  on  a  chain  around 
the  neck.  It  had  a  beautiful  miniature  of  Christ  painted  on 
mother-of-pearl  inside  of  it  and  "Christos  Voskresse"  ( Christ 
is  risen )  was  engraved  on  the  surface.  That  was  the  first  and 
last  time  I  met  Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna.  She  was  then 
already  suffering  from  the  lung  trouble  which  finally  caused 
her  death.  Several  years  later  I  saw  her  in  her  coffin. 

St.  Petersburg  Society  in  the  Seventies 

The  Winter  Palace  was  so  vast  that  it  occupied  several 
city  blocks  and  on  one  side  faced  the  river  along  the  Quay 
of  the  Palace,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days.  On  the  same 
quay  was  the  main  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Summer 
Gardens,  where  Emperor  Alexandre  II  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  daily  constitutional  walk,  always  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  black  setter,  Milord.  At  the  same  hour  almost 
every  afternoon  one  could  generally  meet  there  all  the 
prominent  members  of  St.  Petersburg  society. 
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Among  them  I  remember  often  seeing  a  crazy  old 
English  lady,  a  Miss  Dibbs.  It  was  said  that  she  had  been 
in  love  with  the  Emperor  and  lost  her  mind  in  consequence. 
She  always  dressed  in  a  crinoline  and  voluminous  white 
flannel  gown,  trimmed  all  over  with  bright-red  braid  and 
here  and  there  tiny  silver  bells  dingling.  Thus  arrayed  and 
with  an  enormous  bonnet  of  the  same  material  on  her  head, 
she  would  come  every  day  to  the  Summer  Gardens  with  the 
object  of  meeting  the  Emperor.  As  soon  as  she  perceived 
him  coming  she  would  step  aside  and  make  him  a  low 
curtsy  as  he  passed.  Being  inoffensive,  she  was  permitted  to 
indulge  in  this  whim,  and  nobody  ever  troubled  her.  The 
Emperor  would  return  her  salute  and  in  passing  smile  at 
her,  thus  making  her  happy  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  was  still  a  child,  of  course,  and  consequently  can  only 
speak  of  St.  Petersburg  society  in  the  seventies  by  hearsay. 
According  to  all  I  have  heard  about  that  time  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  brilliant,  elegant  epoch.  Lord  Frederick  Spencer 
Hamilton,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  time,  describes  thus  the 
weekly  receptions  in  one  of  the  aristocratic  houses:  "They 
were  a  survival  in  Petrograd  of  the  French  eighteenth 
century  literary  'salons'  but  devoid  of  the  faintest  flavor  of 
pedantry  or  priggism.  Never  in  my  life,  before  or  since,  have 
I  heard  such  wonderfully  brilliant  conversation.  .  .  .  These 
people  discussed  any  and  every  subject— literature,  art, 
music  and  philosophy— with  sparkling  wit,  keen  critical 
instinct  and  extraordinary  felicity  of  phrase,  usually  in 
French,  sometimes  in  English,  and  occasionally  in  Russian. 
Their  knowledge  seemed  encylopaedic,  and  they  appeared 
equally  at  home  in  any  of  the  three  languages." 

In  Grand  Duchess  Helen's  palace  the  informal  parties 
—the  soirees  morganatiques— continued  to  be  held.  At 
that  time  music  was  the  principal  theme  discussed.  Here  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society. 
My  father  was  one  of  its  first  members,  and  conservatories 
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were  founded  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  celebrated 
pianist  and  composer,  Anton  Rubinstein,  also  a  friend  of 
the  Grand  Duchess',  was  the  initiator  of  the  organization. 
He  was  the  first  director  and  president  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatoire.  His  brother  Nicolas,  an  equally  proficient 
pianist,  although  not  as  universally  known,  was  called  to 
the  same  post  in  Moscow. 

These  two  schools  were  destined  to  be  the  Alma 
Maters  of  such  famous  musicians  as  Tchaikofsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Arensky,  Balakiroff,  Rachmaninoff,  and  many 
others.  They  were  the  cradles  of  modern  Russian  music. 

Education  and  Other  Reforms 

After  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  other  reforms  followed 
in  quick  succession.  The  army  and  navy  were  reorganized. 
Obligatory  military  service  for  all  classes  was  introduced. 
Judicial  administration  was  simplified;  a  new  penal  code 
and  judicial  proceedings  with  sworn  jurymen  was  introduced. 
The  educational  system  was  entirely  reorganized. 

Academies  of  science  and  art  had  existed  since  the 
eighteenth  century;  also  the  universities  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  These  were  not  greatly  affected,  but  a  radical 
reform  took  place  in  the  high  schools.  The  peasantry,  having 
received  full  freedom,  were  also  entitled  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion so  they  could  reach  the  same  level  as  other  classes.  For 
that  reason  the  Government  high  schools  or  classical  "gym- 
nasiums," as  they  were  called— although  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  gymnastics— were  installed  in  the  principal  towns. 
Greek  and  Latin  were  included  in  their  curriculum.  For  a 
moderate  fee,  any  boy  could  attend  such  a  school,  provided 
he  was  sufficiently  prepared.  When  he  had  graduated,  the 
doors  of  any  university  or  technical  college  were  open  to 
him.  That  is  why  among  Russian  men  of  science  there  were 
many  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been  serfs. 
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The  gymnasiums  for  girls  did  not  usually  teach  classical 
languages.  Special  schools  for  children  of  the  nobility  had 
existed  long  before  the  era  of  reforms.  For  instance,  the  first 
girls'  institute  or  boarding  school,  Smolny,  was  founded  in 
1764  by  Catherine  the  Great.  Later  several  other  institutes 
of  the  same  type  arose  in  St.  Petersburg  and  other  towns. 
The  original  model  for  these  institutions  was  the  convent 
of  St.  Cyr  in  Paris.  But  in  Russia,  instruction  was  in  the 
hands  of  lay  teachers  and  not  nuns,  as  it  was  in  France.  The 
girl  pupils  or  institutkys,  as  they  were  called,  were  required 
to  remain  eight  years  in  their  schools  without  going  home 
even  for  a  vacation.  Vast  gardens  always  surrounded  these 
institutions. 

Twice  a  year,  during  the  weeks  of  Carnival  and  Easter, 
the  girls  were  taken  for  drives  in  large  court  carriages.  At 
the  principal  squares  they  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
noisy  street  fairs  that  were  always  held  there  at  these  times. 
When  such  a  long  procession  of  court  carriages  was  seen 
approaching  it  was  the  custom  for  young  men,  usually 
officers,  to  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  peep  into  the 
carriage  windows,  and  toss  boxes  of  candy  to  every  pretty 
girl.  The  chaperon  could  not  very  well  protest  because  the 
offenders  were  left  far  behind,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  eat  the  candies. 

Although  such  institutes  and  also  some  special  schools 
for  boys  existed  exclusively  for  the  nobility,  very  many  noble- 
men and  even  aristocrats  sent  their  children  to  the  ordinary 
Government  gymnasiums.  Later  on  in  the  seventies,  private 
high  schools  for  girls  were  opened.  I  went  to  one  of  them 
when  I  was  about  thirteen,  although  up  to  that  time  I  studied 
at  home. 

The  school  I  attended  had  the  best  professors  in  town, 
and  languages  were  the  principal  study.  For  each  of  the 
four  languages— Russian,  French,  English,  and  German— 
we  had  two  professors,  one  for  grammar  and  style,  the 
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other  for  literature.  Mr.  Turner  was  our  professor  of  English 
literature.  During  each  term  all  the  pupils  had  to  alternate 
in  writing  essays  on  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  and  I  well 
remember  what  an  effort  it  cost  me  to  write  my  first  essay. 
The  subject  was  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Fielding." 

Turkish  War  and  End  of  the  Reign  of 
Emperor  Alexandre  II 

I  was  still  in  school  when  war  with  Turkey  began  in 
1877.  The  Eastern  question  in  European  politics  was  always 
a  most  entangled  one.  I  remember  before  the  war  that 
complicated  wire  puzzles  called  "Eastern  Question"  were 
sold,  and  it  was  all  the  fashion  to  try  to  solve  them. 

Controversy  between  the  Christian  Balkan  population 
and  the  Mohammedan  Turks  sprang  usually  from  religion. 
As  autocratic  ruler  of  a  nation  that  had  always  considered 
itself  the  protector  of  Slav  nationalities,  Alexandre  II  could 
not  be  merely  a  passive  witness  of  the  continual  Turkish 
oppression.  He  therefore  announced  that  if  Europe  would 
not  act  to  secure  more  favorable  conditions  for  Slav  Chris- 
tians, he  would  step  in  on  their  behalf  alone. 

In  1877  Alexandre  II  declared  war  against  Turkey. 
During  the  campaign  he  displayed  the  same  perseverance, 
tact,  moderation,  and  indomitable  will  as  that  shown  in 
abolishing  serfdom.  The  campaign  had  no  ulterior  appro- 
priate motive  and  again  earned  him  the  title  of  "liberator"— 
this  time  of  the  Balkan  Christians. 

As  a  result  of  this  war  Bulgaria  was  proclaimed  an 
independent  constitutional  state.  Curiously  enough,  the  con- 
stitution for  that  country  was  worked  out  by  a  legislative 
council  of  an  autocracy  by  order  of  an  autocratic  emperor. 
My  uncle,  Prince  Serge  Ouroussoff,  was  a  member  of  that 
council. 

Many  progressive  ideas  had  penetrated  to  backward 
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Russia  through  the  window  which  Peter  the  Great  had 
opened  to  Europe  when  he  built  St.  Petersburg.  But  to- 
gether with  highly  beneficent  new  ideas  in  the  domain  of  art, 
science,  and  liberal  politics,  Russia  also  received  other  essen- 
tially harmful  ones,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  extreme  social- 
ism and  anarchy.  Unfortunately,  the  seeds  of  these  new 
doctrines  fell  on  propitious  and  fertile  soil  in  our  country. 
My  father's  opinion  as  expressed  in  his  memoirs  is  very 
characteristic  in  this  sense.  He  writes  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  youth,  the  vital  necessity  of  such  reforms  as  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  and  all  others  deriving  from  it  was  universally 
acknowledged.  Consequently  the  young  men  of  his  genera- 
tion had  a  vast  area  for  their  liberal  activities  that  no 
reactionary  conservatism  could  check.  Now  that  those  ele- 
mentary reforms  are  completed,  the  necessity  of  new  ones, 
although  still  existent,  is  no  longer  so  evident.  For  the  new 
generation  of  youths  the  purpose  of  their  aspiration  is  not  as 
clear  as  in  my  father's  time.  The  impulse,  however,  to  act 
in  accordance  with  liberal  forward  ideas  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

Here  the  peculiarity  of  our  Slavonic  nature  steps  in. 
While  a  German  or  English  Socialist  can  be  an  honest  citi- 
zen and  a  good  husband  and  father,  the  Russian  communist 
or  "Nihilist"  (as  they  were  then  called)  swings  between 
extremes  and  is  apt  to  accept  the  most  fanatical  doctrines 
with  enthusiasm.  His  credo  is:  "We  need  no  reforms.  Our 
mission  is  to  destroy  utterly.  Only  out  of  ruins  a  better  state 
of  things  can  arise." 

During  the  period  of  Emancipation  the  Emperor,  with 
sound  common  sense,  acted  in  full  agreement  with  his 
liberally  minded  counsellors.  This,  of  course,  did  not  satisfy 
the  advocates  of  revolution,  and  an  attempt  on  the  Tzar's 
life  was  made  in  1867  by  an  anarchist  named  Karakosoff. 
He  shot  at  the  Emperor  as  he  was  going  for  his  daily  walk 
in  the  Summer  Gardens. 

Although  this  attempt  on  the  Tzar's  life  was  unsuccess- 
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ful,  it  greatly  hurt  the  cause  of  liberalism  in  Russia.  The 
reactionary  opposition  lifted  its  head.  The  Emperor  listened 
more  attentively  to  its  protests,  and  his  liberal  counsellors 
were  put  aside.  A  kind  of  conservative  reaction  began,  and 
repressive  measures  were  adopted  which  unfortunately  stim- 
ulated the  spread  of  radical  ideas.  As  a  consequence,  a  series 
of  attempts  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
lives  of  high  officials,  culminating  in  the  assassination  of 
Alexandre  II  on  March  13,  1881. 

How  well  I  remember  that  day!  It  was  Sunday.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  spring  was  in  the  air.  I  was 
walking  down  one  of  the  main  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Suddenly  a  dreadful  detonation  resounded,  followed  directly 
by  another  one.  Some  minutes  later  a  bareheaded  officer 
drove  by  in  a  one-horse  sleigh  at  a  mad  gallop.  Shortly  after 
that  the  rumor  spread  that  a  bomb  had  been  thrown  at  the 
Emperor's  carriage  as  he  was  returning  home  from  a  military 
review.  Later  we  learned  that  the  first  bomb  had  smashed 
the  carriage,  wounding  the  coachman  and  the  horses,  but 
the  Emperor  was  unhurt.  He  got  out  and  was  about  to  assist 
his  coachman,  when  a  second  bomb  tore  off  both  his  legs. 
His  hat  had  been  blown  away  by  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
and  the  bareheaded  officer  I  had  just  seen  had  covered  the 
Tzar's  head  with  his  own  hat. 

The  Emperor  died  two  hours  later  in  the  Winter  Palace. 
During  those  two  hours,  throngs  of  people  crowded  the 
square  in  front  of  the  palace.  Many  knelt  in  prayer  as  they 
awaited  news  of  their  Emperor's  death.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  from  a  balcony. 

The  impression  made  by  this  catastrophe  was  over- 
whelming. It  was  as  if  the  sun  which  had  shone  so  brightly 
had  suddenly  disappeared.  The  city  seemed  plunged  in  a 
dark,  mournful  fog.  At  dusk  patrols  of  Cossacks  on  horse- 
back, like  sinister  apparitions,  trotted  through  the  empty 
streets.  Some  days  later,  when  the  body  of  the  Emperor  lay 
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in  state  at  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
Fortress,  thousands  of  people  filed  past  the  coffin  day  and 
night,  stopping  only  to  give  a  last  salute  to  the  "Tzar  Liber- 
ator," now  called  the  "Tzar  Martyr."  I  was  among  their 
number  and  still  vividly  remember  his  face.  Strangely 
shrunken,  it  was  all  covered  with  tiny  black  dots.  The  place 
where  his  legs  should  have  been  was  covered  with  a  sumptu- 
ous Imperial  mantel  of  gold  brocade  and  ermine. 

Alexandre  II  was  a  man  of  extraordinarily  attractive  per- 
sonality. Everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him  was  under 
the  spell  of  his  charm,  especially  women. 

His  wife,  the  Empress,  being  an  invalid  during  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  he  lived  practically  openly  with  one  of  her 
maids  of  honor,  the  Princess  Dolgorouky,  even  having 
children  by  her.  He  married  her  six  weeks  after  his  wife's 
death.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  privately  in  a  small 
church  in  a  suburban  residence,  Tzarskoe  Selo.  Only  two  or 
three  witnesses  were  present,  my  uncle  being  one  of  them. 

The  Emperor  told  them  that  he  well  knew  that  a  mar- 
riage contracted  so  soon  after  the  Empress'  death  would  call 
forth  indignant  protests.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  should 
go  through  with  it  at  once,  since  he  knew  that  he  might  be 
killed  any  day  and  wished  to  legitimatize  his  children  with- 
out delay  and  also  to  give  a  name  to  their  mother.  They  all 
received  the  title,  Prince  or  Princess  Yourievsky. 

The  Princess,  his  new  wife,  had  beautiful  blonde  hair, 
and  when  the  Emperor  was  assassinated  she  cut  it  off  and 
put  the  tresses  in  his  coffin. 
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CHAPTER  III 
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'he  year  1881  was  a  sadly  memorable  one  for  our 
family  as  well  as  for  our  country,  so  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
Tzar's  assassination.  Just  a  month  before  that  tragic  event 
my  father  died  of  pneumonia,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  my  uncle,  Prince  Serge  Ouroussoff,  contracted  an  in- 
curable illness  that  brought  him  also  to  his  grave. 

That  winter  had  come  unexpectedly  early.  We  were 
still  living  in  our  summer  country  home  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  when  a  telegram  was  received,  pressing  our  immedi- 
ate return  to  St.  Petersburg.  My  uncle  had  fallen  dangerously 
ill.  An  operation  was  imminent  and  my  aunt's  presence 
urgent.  No  possibility,  however,  to  move  just  then.  We  were 
practically  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  by  impassable  roads. 
Moreover,  a  large  river,  the  Oka,  that  we  had  to  cross  on 
our  way  to  the  railway  station,  was  partly  frozen,  so  that  the 
ferryboat  could  not  be  put  in  motion.  The  ice  was  not  yet 
thick  enough  to  stand  the  weight  of  a  sleigh  and  horses. 

In  such  a  critical  position  we  had  to  wait  a  whole  week 
for  the  ice  to  harden  sufficiently  for  us  to  cross.  Even  straw 
had  been  thrown  on  the  ice  to  make  it  more  compact.  Never- 
theless, when  we  were  right  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  our 
driver  informed  us  that  the  night  before  the  ice  had  broken 
and  a  peasant's  sleigh  and  horses  had  fallen  into  the  water. 
Happily  we  were  spared  such  a  cold  bath. 

Meanwhile  in  St.  Petersburg  my  uncle  had  undergone 
an  operation  for  a  cancerous  tumor  on  the  jawbone.  Although 
the  operation  was  considered  successful,  it  did  not  entirely 
stop  the  infection  but  only  prolonged  the  patient's  suffering 
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for  a  whole  year.  During  all  that  time  my  aunt  never  for  a 
moment  left  her  husband's  side.  She  slept  on  a  couch  near 
his  bed  and  dressed  his  wound  with  the  skill  of  a  profes- 
sional nurse. 

Prince  Serge  Ouroussoff  was  a  man  of  high  culture, 
knowing  fundamentally  four  languages.  He  was  a  typical 
statesman  and  a  solidly  educated  gentleman  of  the  old  order. 
Alexandre  II  appreciated  his  integrity  and  bright  intelligence 
and  on  many  occasions  followed  his  advice. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  and  stayed  at  this  post  as  long  as  the  state  of 
his  health  permitted  him  to  work  conscientiously.  But  as  soon 
as  he  felt  that  his  illness  was  incurable  and  that  his  end  was 
close,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  functions. 

It  was  very  painful  to  witness  the  gradual  physical 
decline  of  such  a  prominent  personality.  His  mind  was  clear 
until  the  last.  When  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word  any  more, 
he  liked  to  hear  all  about  the  latest  events  in  world  politics. 
He  also  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  scientific 
or  political  articles  I  would  read  to  him  in  French  and 
Russian  newspapers  or  magazines. 

The  young  Emperor,  Alexandre  III,  was  particularly 
well  disposed  towards  my  uncle.  Knowing  that  the  state  of 
his  health  made  a  journey  to  the  interior  of  Russia  impos- 
sible, the  Emperor  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  summer 
months  a  villa  in  one  of  the  suburban  Imperial  residences. 
Consequently,  with  the  first  days  of  spring,  1882,  we  moved 
to  Tzarskoe  Selo  ( Tzars  Village ) ,  as  that  summer  resort  was 
called.  Built  by  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  (1729-1796), 
the  great-grandmother  of  Alexandre  II,  Tzarskoe  Selo  was 
and  still  is  an  artistic  and  historical  monument  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

The  vast  old  palace  was  built  by  the  Italian  architect, 
Rastrelli,  in  the  same  baroque  style  as  the  Winter  Palace 
in  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  external  coloring  was  entirely 
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different.  A  shade  of  turquoise  blue  with  white  pillars  and 
ornaments  gave  the  whole  building  a  lightness  and  elegance 
lacking  in  the  heavy,  dark  red  Winter  Palace.  Tradition  has 
it  that  in  the  beginning  roof,  ornaments,  and  statuettes  were 
made  of  pure  gold,  but  although  their  bright  glitter  in  the 
sunshine  naturally  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  palace,  more 
practical  consideration  prevailed,  and  all  that  gold  was  very 
soon  cast  into  coins. 

A  vast  succession  of  magnificent  apartments  in  all  pos- 
sible styles  forms  the  interior  of  the  palace.  A  great  variety 
of  materials  was  used  for  their  decoration.  There  are  golden, 
silver,  lapis  lazuli  rooms,  a  Chinese  drawing  room,  two  or 
three  small  boudoirs,  ornamented  with  slender  transparent 
glass  pillars  of  a  different  hue  in  each  room.  There  is  a  whole 
apartment  made  entirely  of  amber,  a  present  from  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  It  was  brought  from  Germany  all  in 
pieces  and  put  together  by  Russian  workmen.  Walls  and 
furniture  are  in  amber  of  all  shades  of  yellow.  Figurines, 
statuettes,  and  knickknacks  standing  in  amber  cabinets 
are  also  carved  of  the  same  material.  The  floor  is  black 
ebony  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  This  palace  was  the 
favorite  summer  residence  of  Emperor  Alexandre  II.  His  pri- 
vate rooms,  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  were  naturally  less 
elaborate,  but  had  more  modern  comfort. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  beauty  of  Tzarskoe  is  its  park. 
For  many  miles  in  circumference  straight  avenues  and 
picturesque  clumps  of  trees  surround  eighteenth-century 
fantastical  constructions.  There  suddenly  appears  a  small 
Chinese  village,  with  the  turned-up  corners  of  its  red  and 
green  slanting  roofs  and  funny  life-sized  colored  statues  of 
Chinese  sitting  on  their  heels.  A  little  further  over  the  tree- 
tops  rise  the  turrets  of  an  artificial  medieval  castle.  Mock 
grottos  and  baroque  and  rococo  pavilions  are  everywhere. 

In  the  middle  of  the  park  is  a  fine  lake.  Here  used  to  be 
a  small  dockyard  or  wharf  with  a  collection  of  boats  of  all 
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nations.  If  one  had  the  fancy,  one  could  easily  go  for  a  row 
in  a  Venetian  gondola,  an  Indian  pirogue,  or  a  Chinese  sam- 
pan, to  say  nothing  of  all  sorts  of  European  and  American 
canoes,  yachts,  and  rowboats.  This  park  was  open  to  the 
public  all  the  year  round. 

Private  villas  and  the  little  district  town  of  Tzarskoe 
Selo  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park.  Here  also  four 
guard  regiments  had  their  headquarters,  giving  a  certain 
animation  to  the  whole  place.  In  an  annex  of  the  palace  was 
formerly  located  the  lyceum  or  boarding  school  for  noble- 
men's sons,  where  the  greatest  of  Russian  poets,  Pushkin, 
was  educated.  His  spiritual  presence,  as  a  poetical  memory, 
seemed  still  to  haunt  the  spot  that  witnessed  his  first  literary 
achievements. 

7  Am  Made  Maid  of  Honor  and  Presented  to  the 
Young  Empress  Maria  Teodorovna 

That  summer  passed  in  Tzarskoe  was  notable  for  me 
personally  because,  although  only  seventeen,  I  was  presented 
to  the  new  Empress  as  maid  of  honor.  My  uncle's  capacities 
as  a  clever  statesman  had  brought  him,  before  his  illness,  all 
the  decorations  due  his  rank.  However,  now  that  his  days 
were  swiftly  ebbing,  the  Emperor  wished  to  show  him  a 
last  favor.  Knowing  my  uncle's  affection  for  me,  he  sent  me 
the  Chiffre;  that  is,  the  insigne  of  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Empress.  A  Chiffre,  (the  letter  "M,"  the  initial  of  the 
Empress),  was  made  of  diamonds  and  attached  to  a  light 
blue  silk  bow.  It  was  to  be  worn  on  all  official  occasions, 
pinned  to  the  left  shoulder.  The  title  of  maid  of  honor  gave 
many  privileges  with  scarcely  any  duties.  Suddenly  one  was 
considered  grown  up  and  one  had  the  right  to  an  individual 
passport  and  visiting  cards  and  to  take  part  in  all  the  court 
receptions  and  festivities.  This  touching  attention  of  the 
Tzar  was  the  last  gratification  that  Prince  Ouroussoff  ex- 
perienced in  this  world. 
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Alexandre  III  and  his  family  never  lived  in  Tzarskoe. 
Peterhof,  near  the  Baltic  Sea,  was  their  summer  residence. 
But  even  there  the  big,  sumptuous  eighteenth-century  palace 
with  its  beautiful  world-famous  fountains  was  used  only 
for  official  court  receptions.  For  their  private  life  the  Imperial 
family  preferred  their  pretty  seaside  home,  called  The 
Cottage.  There,  arrayed  in  my  first  long  white  silk  dress,  I 
was  presented  to  Empress  Maria  Teodorovna,  nee  Princess 
Dagmar  of  Denmark. 

I  had  come  over  from  Tzarskoe  with  my  mother,  and 
we  were  received  in  a  small,  cozy  living  room.  Walls  and 
furniture  were  covered  with  fresh-colored  chintz;  water 
colors  and  family  photos  hung  all  about  the  room;  tables 
held  pretty  knickknacks  here  and  there;  bookshelves  were 
full  of  books  in  bright  morocco  bindings.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  pompous  and  magnificent  apartments  of  their  Imperial 
ancestors! 

The  young  Empress  had  a  special  charm  of  her  own. 
She  received  us  with  such  grace  and  simplicity  that  I  felt 
at  once  at  ease,  as  if  I  had  known  her  all  my  life.  We  had 
talked  thus  quite  cozily  for  some  time  when  suddenly  a 
curtain  behind  the  Empress'  chair  moved,  and  in  rushed  a 
small  boy  in  a  white  sailor  suit.  It  was  the  unfortunate 
future  Emperor,  Nicolas  II.  That  day,  however,  he  was  as 
bright  as  a  lark.  He  had  run  in  to  call  his  mother  for  a  picnic 
in  the  woods.  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  happy  pair  they 
made.  The  mother  drew  the  boy  affectionately  to  her  side, 
pushed  the  hair  from  his  forehead  to  show  me  how  tanned 
he  was,  and  said,  "Look  how  black  he  is,  although  every 
morning  he  bathes  with  Daddy  in  the  sea."  After  that  our 
audience  came  to  an  end. 

The  next  time  I  met  the  Empress  was  two  or  three 
months  later.  In  November,  on  her  birthday,  a  party  was 
given  at  the  Imperial  winter  residence  in  Gatchino,  also  a 
suburban  palace  that  Alexandre  III  preferred  to  any  other 
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for  the  winter.  Although  that  palace  was  as  vast  as  the  others, 
it  was  much  plainer  and  its  decorations  were  more  severe, 
especially  the  private  apartments  which,  according  to  the 
simple  tastes  of  the  Imperial  family,  were  quite  modest, 
small,  and  cozy. 

We  had  just  moved  from  Tzarskoe  to  our  winter  quarters 
in  St.  Petersburg  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  received  an 
invitation  to  that  reception.  It  was  to  be  my  first  ball  and  my 
first  appearance  as  a  debutante  in  St.  Petersburg  society. 
Naturally,  going  to  that  ball,  I  felt  nervous— more  so  at  that 
particular  time,  as  I  was  in  no  mood  for  such  pleasures, 
witnessing  daily  the  suffering  and  gradual  decline  of  a  per- 
son near  and  dear  to  me. 

The  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  young  Empress,  how- 
ever, charmed  me  anew  and  again  made  me  feel  entirely 
at  ease.  Between  dances,  she  asked  me  smilingly  if  I  was 
enjoying  myself,  adding  that  she  was  so  glad  that  I  made  my 
social  debut  in  her  house.  Such  subtle  charm  of  manner 
and  friendly  attention  from  an  Empress  to  an  insignificant 
girl  of  eighteen  naturally  would  elate  and  gain  the  heart  of 
that  girl  forever. 

So  began  and  ended  for  that  winter  my  "going  out." 
In  January  my  poor  uncle  died,  and  we  had  to  be  in  mourn- 
ing for  many  months. 

Coronation  of  Emperor  Alexandre  HI 

In  May  of  1883  the  coronation  was  to  take  place,  and 
I  as  maid  of  honor  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  all  its  cere- 
monies and  festivities.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  all  the 
Russian  Tzars  had  been  crowned  in  the  old  capital,  and  on 
this  occasion  beautiful  old  white-stoned  Moscow  regained 
for  a  while  its  former  glory. 

The  Kremlin,  Russia's  sanctuary,  the  heart  of  Moscow 
and  of  Russia,  was  a  splendid  setting  for  such  a  traditional 
ceremony.  The  Kremlin  is  a  citadel  or  acropolis  in  the  center 
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of  Moscow.  Having  lost  its  importance  as  a  fortress  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  has  retained  to  this  day  its  historical 
significance.  Its  ancient,  dark  brick  walls  have  original  watch 
towers  with  conical  roofs  of  faded  grass-green  tiles.  Each 
tower  was  crowned  by  a  gilt  double-headed  Byzantine  eagle 
with  outspread  wings— the  symbol  of  the  power  of  holy 
Tzarist  Russia.  Behind  those  walls  the  sumptuous  Imperial 
Palace  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  old  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth-century  churches  and  cathedrals,  all  white  stone 
with  golden  cupolas. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  all  the  maids  of 
honor  had  to  be  assembled  at  the  palace  at  7:00  a.m.  We 
were  about  two  hundred,  all  dressed  alike  in  our  special 
court  robes.  Over  a  low-necked  underdress  of  white  satin, 
the  front  embroidered  in  gold,  was  worn  a  very  long,  bright- 
red  velvet  robe  with  turned-back  sleeves.  The  long  train  of 
the  robe  and  the  sleeves  were  also  sumptuously  ornamented 
with  gold  embroidery.  On  the  head  was  worn  a  red  velvet 
kokoshnik,  a  special  Russian  headdress  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  with  a  long  white  tulle  veil  flowing  down  the  back. 
Thus  arrayed,  we  proceeded  in  pairs  out  of  the  palace  through 
the  Krasnoe-Kryltzo  ( Red  Porch )  down  into  the  inner  Krem- 
lin Square.  Then  along  a  red-carpeted  path  between  crowned 
tribunes  we  marched  into  the  Assumption  Cathedral,  where 
the  coronation  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  Our  procession 
was  headed  by  the  little  Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  heir  to  the 
throne,  dressed  in  a  Cossack  uniform. 

The  Assumption  Cathedral,  although  not  vast,  is  very 
impressive,  owing  to  its  loftiness  and  splendid  decorations. 
The  huge  pillars  and  high  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
ancient  faded  frescoes  on  golden  ground.  Only  spare  day- 
light penetrates  through  the  narrow  windows.  But  the  flames 
of  thousands  of  burning  wax  candles,  reflected  in  the  bright 
gems  of  the  icons,  fill  the  space  with  sufficient  light,  although 
mysteriously  subdued  by  the  bluish  smoke  of  incense. 
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Soon  after  we  had  taken  our  places  on  the  left  aisle  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cathedral.  They  walked  under  a  canopy  of  gold  brocade  and 
ermine  and  were  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  escort  of  state 
officials,  ladies  in  waiting,  and  high  military  personages. 
They  were  met  by  the  Archbishops  of  Moscow,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Kiev  and  a  great  number  of  minor  clergy,  all  in 
gorgeous  vestments  of  gold  and  silver  brocade.  At  the  same 
time  the  marvelous  united  choirs  of  Imperial  and  Archbishop 
singers  filled  the  sacred  vaults  with  the  solemn  melodious 
strains  of  Russian  Greek  Orthodox  chants. 

Very  imposing  was  the  moment  when  the  Emperor 
knelt  alone  before  the  altar,  all  the  congregation  standing. 
After  reciting  a  prayer  in  a  loud,  firm  voice,  he  put  upon  him- 
self the  Imperial  crown,  handed  to  him  by  the  Archbishop. 
The  next  moment  the  whole  cathedral  knelt  and  the  Emperor 
alone  stood  upright,  the  gem-covered  crown  on  his  head 
and  the  Imperial  mantel  of  gold  brocade  and  ermine  falling 
down  from  his  shoulders  in  heavy  folds.  He  then  placed  a 
small  diamond  crown  on  his  kneeling  consort's  head. 

A  strange  coincidence  worthy  to  be  noted  was  that  dur- 
ing this  ceremony  a  dove  flew  into  the  cathedral  and  soared 
for  some  time  over  our  heads.  Now  a  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace,  and  Alexandre  III  was  surnamed  the  Tzar  Peace- 
maker, because  his  was  the  only  entirely  peaceful  reign  for 
two  or  more  centuries. 

After  the  religious  ceremony  the  newly  crowned  Im- 
perial couple,  under  the  canopy  borne  by  state  officials, 
moved  in  procession  to  the  adjoining  Archangels  Cathedral 
to  salute  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  the  first  Tzars  of 
Russia.  Before  returning  to  the  palace  they  stood  still  for 
awhile  on  the  Red  Porch,  bowing  from  there  to  the  crowd 
assembled  in  Kremlin  Square. 

Alexandre  III  was  very  powerfully  built.  Standing  there 
in  all  his  glittering  Imperial  attire,  with  his  large  open  face 
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and  fair  beard,  he  looked  like  one  of  those  national  Russian 
legendary  heroes  (Bogatyry),  the  personification  of  strength, 
frankness,  and  valor.  His  small,  graceful  wife  looked  like  a 
fairy  queen  standing  by  his  side  in  her  diamond  crown  and 
silver-brocade  court  dress. 

After  the  first  religious  ceremony,  during  several  days 
official  receptions  and  festivities  followed  one  another.  I 
particularly  remember  the  first  court  ball,  called  the  Kurtag. 
We  were  all  assembled  in  the  most  wonderful  apartment  of 
the  palace,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  was  a  large,  vaulted  room.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were 
entirely  covered  with  curious  Russian  Byzantine  frescoes. 
A  marvelous  collection  of  old  silver  was  kept  on  a  stand  in 
this  room.  At  that  ball,  no  dances  were  permitted  by  eti- 
quette. We  just  stood  still  in  a  group  dressed  again  in  our 
red-velvet  court  robes,  like  chorus  girls  in  an  opera.  Only 
the  Imperial  family  and  foreign  princes  and  princesses,  to- 
gether with  the  most  eminent  guests,  stepped  out  in  pairs 
to  the  solemn  music  of  a  polonaise.  The  sight  of  those  moving 
couples,  resplendent  in  their  festival  attire,  the  ladies  practi- 
cally covered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  gems  on  the 
background  of  those  ancient  frescoed  walls,  was  beautiful 
to  behold. 

However,  the  most  impressive  sight  in  my  opinion  was 
the  great  popular  festival  given  some  days  later.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  Russian  people  of  all  conditions  streamed 
from  Moscow  and  all  the  adjoining  villages  into  the  enormous 
Hadinsky  Field  to  meet  their  Tzar  and  enjoy  the  numerous  at- 
tractions prepared  for  them.  Bands  of  music,  merry-go-rounds, 
open-air  shows  were  all  there  with  free  admission.  Besides, 
everyone  received  a  gift  consisting  of  an  enamel  goblet  orna- 
mented with  a  double-headed  eagle,  and  a  parcel  of  sweet- 
meats tied  up  in  a  bright  kerchief.  Tribunes  for  spectators 
were  built  around  the  Field  with  an  Imperial  box  or  loge 
in  the  middle.  The  Imperial  couple,  however,  did  not  stay 
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long  in  their  places.  They  too  went  down  and  mixed  with 
the  crowd,  naturally  being  cheered  at  every  step.  It  was  a 
moment  of  true  union  between  the  Tzar  and  his  people. 

Moscow,  like  Rome,  stands  on  seven  mounts  and  spreads 
in  circles  around  the  Kremlin.  It  had  in  those  days  over  four 
hundred  churches.  Some  of  them  were  white,  others  bright- 
colored,  and  all  of  them  had  gilt  or  blue  and  gold  cupolas. 
The  numerous  streets  and  alleys  were  irregular  and  wind- 
ing between  mostly  small,  cozy  white  houses  with  green 
roofs.  Gardens  were  everywhere,  beautiful  in  their  spring 
attire.  Half  of  Petersburg  had  moved  to  Moscow  for  the 
coronation.  Many  members  of  St.  Petersburg  society  had 
brought  their  horses  and  carriages  over  with  them.  The 
coachmen  in  such  cases  were  in  a  difficult  dilemma,  trying 
to  find  their  way  among  all  the  tortuous  street  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  old  city.  One  could  consequently  often  see  an 
elegant  private  carriage  preceded  by  a  simple  one-horse 
isvostchik  (street  cab)  hired  to  show  the  way. 

The  coronation  festivities  lasted  about  a  fortnight. 
Balls  were  given  at  foreign  embassies  and  in  private  houses. 
After  all  that  turmoil,  Moscow  returned  to  its  quiet  peace- 
ful, provincial  life. 

Alexandre  III— Pillar  of  Nationalism 

Alexandre  III  was  eminently  a  Russian  Tzar.  Even 
physically  he  was  of  the  same  straightforward,  rather  rough 
texture  as  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  Contrary  to  his  fore- 
fathers, he  was  against  foreign  influence  in  general,  German 
in  particular. 

After  his  coronation  a  return  visit  to  the  German 
Emperor,  Wilhelm  II,  was  discussed.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies presented  a  formidable  list  of  the  Emperor's  personal 
escorts,  in  number  and  order  exactly  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  German  Emperor  on  his  previous  visit  to  Russia.  The 
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Tzar  barred  the  greater  part  of  the  list,  saying  that  he  was 
neither  an  ape  nor  a  baby  and  would  be  accompanied  only 
by  the  escorts  he  chose  himself,  etiquette  or  no  etiquette. 

Alexandre  III  was  a  pillar  of  Russian  nationalism  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  He  highly  encouraged  and  stimulated 
Russian  national  art  and  music.  He  had  one  of  the  palaces 
transformed  into  the  first  Russian  National  Art  Museum. 
It  was  called  after  its  founder,  Alexandre  Ill's  Museum,  and 
contains  a  rich  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the 
Russian  school.  It  was  also  during  his  reign  that  the  Russian 
opera  attained  its  present  perfection.  Earlier,  the  Italian 
opera  was  all  the  fashion.  Great  sums  of  money  were  spent 
for  subsidizing  the  world-famous  Italian  singers.  Alexandre 
III  changed  all  that.  The  Government  Italian  Opera  was 
closed  and  all  the  money  it  cost  was  used  for  the  Russian 
National  Opera.  Preference  was  given  to  Russian  musical 
composers,  and  thus  our  Russian  music  became  widely 
known  even  in  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  French 
had  always  been  spoken  in  St.  Petersburg  aristocratic  society, 
so  that  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  used  their  native 
tongue  only  in  their  intercourse  with  servants  and  peasants. 
In  Alexandre  Ill's  reign,  the  Russian  language  began  to 
predominate  in  all  classes  and  was  more  fundamentally 
studied. 

Court  Balls  During  the  St.  Petersburg  Season 

The  fashionable  St.  Petersburg  season  commenced 
usually  in  January  and  ended  in  March  or  April.  During 
those  three  or  four  months  the  Imperial  family  lived  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  their  private,  comparatively  small  Anitchkoff 
Palace.  The  big  Winter  Palace  was  not  inhabited  in  Alex- 
andre Ill's  time  and  was  used  only  for  court  balls  and 
receptions. 
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The  first  official  court  ceremony  or  levee  took  place  on 
New  Year's  Day.  At  11:00  a.m.  the  Imperial  family  headed 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  followed  by  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  maids  of  honor,  and  state  officials,  all  in  court 
dress,  proceeded  to  the  palace  chapel,  where  Mass  was 
celebrated.  This  procession  moved  there  and  back  in  pairs 
through  the  vast  palace  apartments  where  all  the  society 
ladies,  officers  of  the  guard  regiments,  and  other  officials 
stood  in  file  and  saluted  the  Imperial  family  as  it  passed,  the 
ladies  making  low  curtsies.  After  Mass  a  reception  was  held 
during  which  the  Emperor  and  Empress  received  New 
Year's  greetings.  Such  levees  took  place  three  or  four  times 
every  year  on  anniversaries,  great  religious  festivities,  and 
other  special  occasions. 

During  the  winter  season  several  court  balls  were  given. 
Particularly  beautiful  were  the  Concert  Balls,  so  called  be- 
cause the  large  white  ballroom  was  formerly  used  for  con- 
certs. All  the  other  adjoining  apartments  were  transformed 
into  a  tropical  garden,  and  tables  for  supper  were  placed 
under  enormous  palm  trees  and  orange  trees. 

Another  splendid  reception  was  that  of  the  Hermitage. 
The  ballroom  was  white  with  gold  arabesques  in  pure  Moor- 
ish style  and  a  beautiful  winter  garden  with  tropical  plants 
adjacent  to  it.  Supper  for  three  hundred  guests  was  served 
on  small  separate  tables  in  the  famous  Hermitage  picture 
gallery,  with  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  Murillo,  and  others  looking  down  from  the  walls. 
More  intimate  dancing  parties  were  given  at  the  private 
Imperial  Anitchkoff  Palace. 

The  young  Empress  Maria  Teodorovna  loved  to  dance, 
and  those  informal  balls  used  to  be  the  most  animated  and 
gayest  of  the  season.  During  the  cotillion— a  dance  like  the 
quadrille,  complicated  by  many  figures— beautiful  fresh 
flowers  which  arrived  straight  from  Nice,  France,  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  dancing  ladies. 
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I  remember  one  night  such  a  cotillion  had  lasted  far 
into  the  early  morning  hours.  The  Emperor,  who  never 
danced  himself,  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  ballroom, 
watching  with  sleepy  eyes  his  lovely  wife,  fluttering  lightly 
in  the  whirl  of  a  waltz  when  it  was  high  time  to  go  to  bed. 
Suddenly  an  ingenious  idea  made  him  smile.  During  a 
respite  he  whispered  something  to  the  bandleader.  When 
the  following  dance  was  in  full  swing  the  musicians  began 
to  leave  the  orchestra  one  by  one.  The  disappearance  of  the 
first  violins  was  not  much  noticed,  but  when  a  basso,  a  drum, 
and  the  laughing  leader  were  left  alone,  the  dancers  had 
naturally  nothing  else  to  do  but  stop.  This  joke  was  accepted 
by  the  Empress  and  her  guests  with  good  humor,  and  all 
departed  in  high  spirits. 

During  the  winter  season  in  St.  Petersburg  many  recep- 
tions and  dancing  parties  took  place  also  in  private  houses, 
to  say  nothing  of  concerts,  theatrical  plays,  and  so  on.  For 
a  society  debutante  those  three  or  four  months  of  perpetual 
distractions  without  a  day  of  respite  were,  although  very  gay 
and  amusing,  rather  too  exciting,  and  even  sometimes  at  the 
end  somewhat  wearisome  and  exhausting.  Consequently 
the  coming  spring  and  the  prospect  of  a  summer  in  the 
country  with  its  outdoor  pleasures  was  heartily  welcome. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Spring  and  Summer  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  Country 


"pring  in  the  north  of  Russia,  especially  in  St. 
Petersburg,  has  a  distinctly  peculiar  beauty.  After  a  dreary 
winter  six  or  seven  months  long,  during  which  town  and 
country  have  been  covered  with  deep  snow  and  the  waves 
of  the  mighty  Neva  have  been  stilled  by  the  grip  of  hard- 
frozen  ice,  the  first  sunny  spring  days  produce  a  magic 
transformation.  Enormous  blocks  of  ice  pressing  one  another 
are  rapidly  carried  by  the  current  into  the  sea  until  the  broad 
expanse  of  water  is  clear  again. 

Then,  usually  in  May,  the  true  enchantment  of  spring 
begins.  By  that  time  all  the  snow  has  disappeared,  and  a 
rapid  growth  of  verdure,  unknown  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates, takes  place.  One  can  positively  see  the  leaves  and 
grass  grow  and,  providing  frost  does  not  unexpectedly 
return,  in  a  few  days  luxuriant  verdure  is  everywhere.  After 
the  first  warm  rain,  the  air,  even  in  town,  is  laden  with  the 
scent  of  growing  things.  The  young,  fresh,  slightly  sticky 
leaves  of  the  white  birch  tree  have  especially  such  a  specific 
sweet  fragrance  that  it  penetrates  everywhere  and  in  a 
Russian  mind  is  identified  with  the  essence  of  spring,  youth, 
and  happiness. 

St.  Petersburg,  lying  at  60  degrees  north  latitude,  is  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  arctic  region,  where  in  winter  is 
perpetual  night  and  during  the  summer  the  sun  hardly  sets. 
In  November  and  December  St.  Petersburg  gets  only  about 
four  or  five  hours  of  uncertain  daylight,  but  in  spring  it  is 
famous  for  its  "white  nights."  Only  for  a  few  hours  does  the 
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sun  disappear  behind  the  horizon,  and  even  then  the  sky  is 
rosy,  until  dawn  colors  it  with  bright  crimson. 

The  quays  during  the  night  have  a  peculiar  aspect. 
Water  and  sky  are  of  the  same  light  gray  opaline  hue.  A 
whitish  mist  envelops  the  palaces,  cathedrals,  and  huge 
Government  buildings.  Only  the  graceful  spire  of  the  Peter 
and  Paul's  Fortress  shines  in  the  twilight.  The  absence  of 
all  traffic  and  the  complete  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
melodious  chimes  of  the  fortress  clock,  enhance  the  charm 
and  mystery  of  the  scenery. 

The  Neva,  flowing  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  breaks  up  into  a 
delta  of  several  arms.  Between  them  are  picturesque  islands. 
They  served  as  promenades  for  citizens  to  drive  out  on 
spring  and  summer  evenings.  One  of  them,  Elaquin  Island, 
had  a  beautiful  terrace  called  the  "Point"  that  dominated 
the  sea.  It  was  considered  fashionable  to  drive  there  on 
spring  evenings  and  admire  the  sunset  in  the  sea.  Many 
summer  residences  of  Government  officials  and  rich  people 
were  located  on  the  islands. 

With  the  first  days  of  June  most  of  St.  Petersburg 
society  used  to  leave  town  until  autumn.  Some  would  take 
trips  to  French,  German,  or  Finnish  seaside  resorts.  Others 
would  move  to  suburban  country  houses,  and  many  used 
to  go  to  their  estates  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  We  were 
among  the  latter.  I  still  remember  how  impatiently  I  awaited 
summer  vacations.  We  could  then  leave  town  at  last  and 
hurry  to  the  country.  My  father's  estate,  where  we  used  to 
go  for  the  summer,  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Kaluga, 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  It  took  us  three 
days  to  reach  it.  When  one  is  young,  however,  even  such  a 
long,  tedious  journey  is  a  pleasure. 

I  especially  enjoyed  the  last  trip  from  Kaluga  up  to  our 
estate.  We  left  the  railway  train  in  that  town  and  had  to  drive 
the  last  eighty  miles  in  carriages.  Our  large  four-place 
dormeuse,  as  those  vehicles  were  called,  was  pulled  by  six 
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horses;  four  abreast  and  two  in  front  with  a  postillion  on  one 
of  the  leaders.  As  soon  as  everyone  was  well  packed  in,  off 
we  started  with  much  jingling  of  bells  and  clattering  of 
hoofs.  Almost  instantly  we  were  amidst  the  fields  and  forests, 
and  what  a  relief  it  was  after  the  stuffy,  dusty  railway  car- 
riage! 

That  drive  used  to  take  a  whole  day,  and  we  had  to 
change  horses  four  times.  At  every  station  while  the  drivers 
were  busy  changing  horses  I  would  run  into  the  fields  and 
listen  to  the  lark  songs.  In  Russia  the  larks  build  their  nests 
on  the  ground  but  sing  while  flying  high  up  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  if  a  grove  of  trees  were  in  the  vicinity  the  plain- 
tive monotonous  cry  of  the  cuckoo  would  also  be  heard.  The 
custom  was  to  count  how  many  times  that  bird  would  repeat 
its  "cuckoo-cuckoo"  without  interruption  and  thus  learn 
how  many  years  one  had  still  to  live.  At  dusk  the  long  journey 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  we  would  be  welcomed  home 
by  the  melodious  warbles  and  trills  of  the  nightingales  and 
the  sweet  aroma  of  lilacs. 

My  father's  estate,  called  Beresitche  from  the  Russian 
word  bereza  meaning  birch  tree,  was  the  one  which  he  had 
inherited  during  serfdom.  The  mansion  was  large  but  cozy 
and  of  no  particular  style  or  beauty.  It  was  just  a  com- 
fortable summer  abode  for  a  big  family,  with  terraces  and 
quite  a  number  of  small  balconies  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fine  park  consisting  princi- 
pally of  birch  trees  and  by  an  orchard  of  apple  and  cherry 
trees.  In  a  small  conservatory,  peaches  and  apricots  ripened. 
Flowers,  mostly  roses,  were  planted  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  small  hill  on  which  the  house  was  situated  sloped 
on  the  park  side  down  to  a  pretty  river,  where  we  boated 
and  swam.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  stood  the  village.  It  consisted  of  about  thirty  small 
wooden  log  houses,  with  straw-covered  roofs,  called  isba. 
They  were  all  exactly  alike  and  were  solidly  built  out  of 
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rough  logs,  the  projecting  ends  firmly  mortised  into  each 
other. 

Small  kitchen  gardens  and  a  few  birches  or  willows  sur- 
rounded each  cottage.  In  the  backyard  was  always  a  small 
bathhouse  called  bania  where  every  Saturday  the  whole 
family  took  steam  baths.  The  Russian  peasant  considered  it 
sinful  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  without  having  been  in 
the  bania  the  day  before. 

My  Mother  and  Aunt  Administer  Medical  and 
Other  Aid  to  the  Peasants 

Although  the  conditions  of  the  peasants  since  Emanci- 
pation had  been  radically  altered,  the  relations  between 
them  and  my  parents  had  not  undergone  any  notable  change. 
In  all  their  difficulties  they  would  always  apply  to  my 
mother  and  were  scarcely  ever  disappointed.  A  certain  porch 
at  the  back  of  our  house  was  even  named  in  jest,  "Mother's 
Committee  for  Petitions."  It  was  always  full  of  peasants, 
mostly  women  who  came  there  with  all  sorts  of  requests. 
Sometimes  their  desires  were  so  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
cable that  my  mother  had  to  limit  her  help  to  a  kind  word 
and  good  advice. 

We  knew  personally  every  family  in  the  village.  I  had 
quite  a  number  of  goddaughters  and  sons,  although  then 
merely  in  my  teens.  They  would  all  come  to  bid  me  welcome 
the  morning  after  our  arrival.  Some  of  them  I  taught  to  read 
and  write,  preparing  them  during  the  summer  for  school. 
One  little  fellow  I  especially  remember,  because  he  was  a 
pet  of  mine  and  used  to  run  over  nearly  every  day  from  the 
village  to  our  house.  Sometimes,  however,  he  would  come  on 
a  formal  visit  to  bring  me  a  present  of  a  small  basket  of 
berries  he  had  gathered  in  the  woods.  To  be  more  solemn 
for  such  an  occasion,  he  would  wear  an  enormous  fur  cap 
belonging  to  his  father,  and  his  bright  chubby  face  and  clear 
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blue  eyes  looked  pathetically  funny  under  such  an  unusual 
headdress.  I  tried  to  teach  him  good  manners  and  to  say 
"Thank  you"  when  something  was  given  him,  but  my  educa- 
tional experiment  in  this  case  did  not  prove  successful.  I  re- 
member how  one  day,  after  he  had  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
piece  of  cake,  I  asked  him,  "Now  what  do  you  say?"  The 
answer  was,  "Give  me  some  more." 

My  aunt's  domain  in  the  country  was  the  administration 
of  medical  aid  to  the  peasants.  Having  herself  been  an  inva- 
lid for  so  many  years,  she  had  a  special  sympathy  for  any- 
one who  was  ailing.  Every  day  during  the  summer,  no  matter 
what  the  weather,  she  would  drive  off  directly  after  lunch  in 
her  little  one-horse  buggy.  Her  object  was  to  make  a  tour 
of  all  the  neighboring  villages,  stopping  at  every  house 
where  she  knew  anyone  was  sick.  She  would  dress  the  ugliest 
wound,  wash  the  sick  babies,  and  give  medicine  out  of  her 
small  portable  pharmacy.  Before  returning  home,  she  would 
look  in  at  the  hospital  of  the  nearest  little  town  and  consult 
the  doctor  on  some  of  the  bad  cases  among  her  patients.  I 
remember  how  on  a  cold  autumn  day  a  group  of  thirteen 
peasants,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  bitten  by  a  mad 
wolf,  were  brought  into  that  hospital.  In  those  days  the  treat- 
ment of  hydrophobia  with  serum  had  not  been  discovered 
and  all  those  peasants  were  doomed  to  a  most  horrible  death. 
My  aunt  surrounded  them  with  all  the  care  and  solicitude 
that  were  in  her  power.  She  tried  to  cheer  them  up  while  they 
still  were  in  their  senses.  The  fatal  hour,  however,  arrived, 
and  they  were  seized  one  after  the  other  by  the  raging 
attacks  of  rabies.  The  room  where  they  were  shut  up  for 
their  last  hours,  she  ordered  to  be  upholstered  with  straw 
mattresses,  so  that  they  should  not  bruise  themselves.  Only 
one  little  girl  out  of  the  thirteen  escaped  by  a  miracle  and 
recovered,  although  she  was  badly  bitten  in  the  face.  The 
doctors  said  that  it  was  because  she  was  the  last  one  bitten 
and  that  the  poison  in  the  wolf's  saliva  was  exhausted. 
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This  awful  case  made  an  indelible  impression  on  all  of 
us,  and  when  later  we  learned  that  Pasteur  had  discovered 
his  antirabies  serum  and  was  using  it  with  success,  it  seemed 
still  more  cruel  that  these  twelve  unfortunate  human  beings 
had  no  chance  of  being  saved. 

Our  Neighbors  and  Visitors 

About  two  miles  from  our  house,  on  the  opposite  border 
of  the  river,  stood  the  summer  residence  of  the  old  Countess 
Pratassoff,  whom  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  narrative.  My 
father  had  sold  her  a  plot  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
beautiful  pine  forest.  She  had  built  there  a  pretty  and  very 
cheerful  wooden  country  home,  in  Russian  style,  and  came 
there  for  two  or  three  months  every  summer.  The  house  was 
elegantly  furnished.  The  walls  of  the  living  room,  billiard 
room,  and  library  were  wainscoted  with  carved  pine  boards, 
which  gave  a  pleasant  resinous  smell  to  the  whole  apart- 
ment. Over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  living  room  hung  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  Emperor  Alexandre  II.  In  connection  with 
this  portrait,  there  was  a  strange  coincidence.  Several  months 
before  the  assassination  of  Alexandre  II  the  chimney  of  the 
living  room  caught  fire,  but  only  the  portrait  was  damaged, 
the  feet  and  legs  being  burned  off  to  the  same  point  where 
later  the  Emperor's  legs  were  severed  by  the  assassin's  bomb. 

The  Countess  Pratassoff  was  the  first  lady  in  waiting  of 
Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna,  wife  of  Alexandre  II.  She  was 
a  pure  type  of  grande  dame  of  the  old  style.  Very  slight  and 
dainty,  she  always  dressed  in  soft  black  or  gray  silk  with  a 
fine  lace  cap  on  her  head.  Smelling  of  lavender  and  faded 
roses,  she  was  herself  like  a  flower  dried  in  an  old  keepsake. 
She  was  very  kind  and  full  of  attentions  for  everyone.  Hav- 
ing no  children  of  her  own,  she  was  especially  attached  to  our 
family.  For  my  eldest  brothers  and  sisters,  she  had  a  real  the- 
ater built  in  her  garden.  Many  a  pleasant  evening  did  we  pass 
there  rehearsing  and  acting  Russian  and  sometimes  French 
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plays.  Our  audience  consisted  of  all  the  neighboring  gentry 
and  the  citizens  of  the  nearest  town.  It  was  the  custom  to  in- 
vite them  all  to  dinner  on  the  night  a  play  was  to  be  given. 
The  dining  room  in  Zaretchie,  as  Countess  Pratassoff's  place 
was  called,  was  an  expansive  conservatory  full  of  flowers  and 
evergreens  and  could  accommodate  a  large  number  of  guests. 

Every  fall  on  her  name  day  the  old  Countess  would  as- 
semble all  the  peasants  from  the  neighboring  villages  for  an 
entertainment.  On  the  lawn  in  front  of  her  house,  long 
tables  covered  with  victuals  would  be  spread.  When  every- 
one had  eaten  his  fill,  games  and  competitions  would  be 
organized  for  the  children  and  young  people.  The  prizes  were 
shirts,  boots,  and  caps  for  the  boys  and  shawls,  kerchiefs, 
necklaces,  and  earrings  for  the  girls.  All  those  things  the 
Countess  used  to  buy  herself  in  the  nearest  little  town.  Pur- 
posely, however,  not  at  her  usual  purveyors,  but  at  the  less 
prosperous  stores,  in  order  that  her  name  day  would  benefit 
their  owners. 

Candies  and  gingerbreads  were  also  distributed  to  the 
children,  who  were  allowed  on  that  day  to  romp  everywhere 
they  chose  on  the  grounds.  After  such  a  festival  the  lawn  and 
flower  beds  would  usually  be  a  wreck.  The  Countess,  how- 
ever, did  not  mind  much  because  she  always  left  for  St. 
Petersburg  two  or  three  days  later  to  take  up  her  duties  at 
court. 

She  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Empress  and  out- 
lived her  only  by  a  month  or  two.  When  she  died  it  was 
said  that  Countess  Pratassoff,  during  her  life,  occupied  very 
little  room,  but  after  her  death  left  a  great  void. 

We  usually  stayed  at  Beresitche  until  late  into  the 
autumn.  On  every  Thursday  the  neighboring  gentry  and 
most  of  our  small  town  officials  assembled  at  our  house  for 
dinner.  There  were  some  original  types  among  them.  A  few 
reminded  me  of  Gogol's  heroes;  others  could  have  fitted 
perfectly  into  Tchekoff's  characteristic  descriptions. 
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A  result  of  the  last  reforms  was  the  establishment  of 
local  self-government  for  rural  districts  and  towns,  called 
the  Zemstvo,  with  periodical  elections;  that  naturally  had 
opened  a  new  domain  of  activity  for  the  rural  gentry.  They 
could  now  participate  in  government  work  without  leaving 
their  estates  or  rural  districts.  Many  of  them  lived  all  the 
year  round  on  their  out-of-the-way  farms,  where  even  a 
faint  glimmer  of  modern  civilization  rarely  penetrated. 

Our  little  district  town,  Koselsk,  although  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  was  the  only  connect- 
ing link  between  many  of  our  neighbors  and  the  outer  world. 
Therefore  it  was  only  natural  that  every  newcomer  from  the 
capital  should  excite  great  interest.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
a  commotion  arose  on  the  arrival  in  our  little  town  of  pretty 
Miss  B,  freshly  graduated  from  one  of  the  girl's  institutes. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Government  official,  very  good- 
looking  undoubtedly,  and  from  the  provincial  point  of  view 
rather  fast.  Her  appearance  in  our  little  town  had  an  almost 
electric  effect.  All  the  men  seemed  to  go  crazy  about  her 
and  went  to  the  most  absurd  lengths  to  win  her  preference. 
Petty  jealousies  and  quarrels  ensued. 

The  girl,  however,  was  not  stupid.  She  had  a  definite 
object  in  view:  to  make  a  good  and  profitable  marriage.  Her 
choice  fell  on  the  only  man  who  had  payed  no  attention  to 
her.  He  was  a  bachelor,  a  Mr.  W.  He  lived  alone  on  a  con- 
siderable estate,  scarcely  ever  leaving  it.  He  was  rich  enough 
to  be  lazy  and  indolent  and  would  not  be  bothered  with 
work  of  any  kind.  His  favorite  pastimes  were  to  smoke,  sleep, 
and  occasionally  have  a  drink  and  a  game  of  cards  with  other 
men.  Although  tall  and  vigorously  built,  his  unkempt  hair 
and  beard,  untidy  dress,  mouldy  complexion,  and  drowsy 
expression  made  him  far  from  attractive. 

All  Miss  B's  charms  and  enticements  seemed  to  leave 
him  perfectly  indifferent,  and  he  would  seldom  join  her 
numerous  entertainments.  She  would  then  organize  picnics 
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on  his  estate,  and  all  the  young  people  would  rush  upon  him 
unawares.  Thus  compelled,  he  would  receive  them  most 
ungraciously,  his  attitude  clearly  expressing  that  he  was 
bored  to  death.  One  day  when  such  a  party  was  in  progress, 
he  was  sitting  in  a  corner  sullenly  smoking  his  eternal  ciga- 
rette. Miss  B  lost  her  patience.  In  a  fury  she  rushed  up  to 
him,  pulled  the  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth,  and  extinguished 
it  against  his  hand,  badly  burning  him.  The  unexpected 
result  was  that  a  spark  from  that  cigarette  inflamed  his 
heart  and  aroused  his  senses,  so  that  a  month  later  they  were 
married. 

During  the  summer  months  many  of  our  friends  and 
relations  from  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  towns 
came  to  visit  us.  Among  them  I  particularly  remember  Count 
Leo  Tolstoy,  the  celebrated  writer.  It  was  in  the  seventies, 
and  I  was  unfortunately  not  old  enough  then  to  properly 
appreciate  his  personality  and  conversation.  I  recall  mainly 
that  he  came  to  visit  my  father  while  on  his  way  to  a  famous 
monastery  located  in  our  neighborhood.  As  I  learned  later, 
Tolstoy  at  that  time  still  belonged  to  the  Church,  although 
he  already  had  begun  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  prosperous 
and  irresponsible  life  he  was  leading.  He  had  a  passionate 
craving  for  religious  justification  of  his  life,  hoping  that  a 
religion  which  seemed  to  make  millions  of  the  poor  and 
humble  happy  would  also  save  him.  When  I  met  him,  he 
was  seemingly  still  absorbed  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith. 
For  this  reason  he  visited  monasteries  and  convents  so  numer- 
ous in  old  Russia. 

The  particular  monastery  in  our  neighborhood  which  he 
visited  from  time  to  time  was  founded  several  centuries  pre- 
viously by  a  monk  called  Opta  and  was  named  Optina 
Poustin,  the  last  word  meaning  desert  or  solitude.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  border  of  an  immense  pine  forest.  Its  white  build- 
ings, churches,  and  belfries  with  gilded  spires  stood  out 
picturesquely  against  a  background  of  dark  evergreens. 
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At  a  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  main  buildings  of  this 
monastery,  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  was  a  small 
cloister  or  hermitage  belonging  to  it.  Its  small  chapel  and 
low-roofed  wooden  primitive  dwellings  were  surrounded  by 
immense  pines,  which  filled  the  soft  summer  air  with  a  most 
delightful  resinous  aroma.  We  used  often  to  drive  over  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Many  pilgrims  from  far  and  wide  would 
assemble  under  those  gigantic  fir  trees. 

An  old  hermit  monk  called  Father  Ambrosius  lived 
there.  For  fifty  years,  all  the  year  round,  people  of  every  con- 
dition, poor  and  rich,  old  and  young,  peasants  or  noblemen, 
came  to  him  with  their  troubles,  doubts,  and  anxieties.  He 
would  listen  patiently  to  everyone,  give  his  blessing  with 
good  advice,  and  thus  bring  calm  and  consolation  to  many 
a  troubled  heart.  He  had  become  so  thoroughly  familiar  with 
human  nature  during  those  fifty  years  that  one  penetrating 
glance  would  be  enough  to  see  through  a  man  or  woman 
and  give  him  an  adequate  answer.  That  earned  him  the 
reputation  of  a  prophet.  A  great  number  of  people  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  Russia  and  even  Siberia  used  to  come 
to  him  only  for  his  blessing.  He  would  then  stand  on  the 
porch  of  his  little  cloister,  looking  pathetically  small  and 
thin  in  his  narrow  monk's  black  cassock  with  his  wavy  white 
hair  and  beard,  good-natured  kind  smile,  and  those  piercing 
eyes  under  bushy  eyebrows.  Hundreds  of  pilgrims  one  by 
one  would  approach  silently,  kiss  his  hand,  receive  his  bless- 
ing, and,  comforted,  depart.  Surrounded  by  those  majestic 
pines,  this  scene  had  in  it  something  so  reminiscent  of  bibli- 
cal times  that  I  loved  to  watch  it.  Dostoievsky's  novel,  The 
Brothers  Karamazoff,  contains  a  first-rate  description  of  such 
a  scene:  the  old  monk,  under  the  name  of  Father  Zossima, 
and  his  hermitage.  All  the  money  that  Father  Ambrosius 
received  he  used  to  distribute  at  once  to  the  needy. 

It  was  on  his  way  to  see  him  that  Tolstoy  stayed  for 
several  days  at  our  house. 
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Another  memorable  visit  was  that  of  the  pianist,  Nicolas 
Rubinstein,  brother  of  the  famous  composer.  His  per- 
formance on  the  piano  was  perhaps  even  more  nearly  per- 
fect than  that  of  his  brother,  Anton.  He  died  comparatively 
young  and  was  therefore  little  known  abroad.  He  was  excel- 
lent company  and  was  very  fond  of  young  people.  He  often 
used  to  go  riding  and  swimming  with  my  brothers  and  liked 
to  have  a  good  drink  after  that.  Then,  being  in  good  spirits, 
he  would  stay  at  the  piano  for  hours.  I  would  forget  my  bed 
time,  sitting  unnoticed  in  a  corner,  entranced  by  his  music. 
It  was  my  first  conscious  perception  of  music's  charm. 

The  renowned  Russian  composer,  Tchaikofsky,  was  a 
pupil  and  devoted  friend  of  Nicolas  Rubinstein.  The  latter's 
premature  death  caused  him  to  write  his  famous  piano, 
cello,  and  violin  trio  entitled  "Sur  la  mort  d'un  grand  artist." 

The  summers  we  passed  thus  in  my  father's  estate,  dear 
old  Beresitche,  were  very  pleasant.  They  are  the  happiest 
and  most  precious  memories  of  my  childhood  and  youth. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Winter  in  Geneva 

>*Ay  aunt,  Princess  Ouroussoff,  being  still  in  mourning 
and  sadly  depressed  by  her  husband's  death,  decided  to  pass 
the  winter  following  the  coronation  abroad.  I  naturally  ac- 
companied her.  She  chose  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  our 
winter  residence,  because  her  sister,  Mme.  Klouchin,  and  her 
aunt,  Princess  Gortchakoff,  lived  there  permanently. 

Both  old  ladies  were  widows  and  both  were  truly  origi- 
nal personalities.  My  great-aunt,  Princess  Gortchakoff,  was 
about  eighty  at  that  time.  She  was  tall,  lean,  and  as  straight 
as  a  rod  and  always  dressed  in  a  plain  black  flannel  dressing 
gown.  Over  that,  outdoors,  she  wore  a  long  black  cape  and 
an  old-fashioned  black  bonnet  covering  her  ears  and  kept 
her  hands  warm  in  an  enormous  ermine  muff. 

Her  late  husband  was  a  general,  one  of  the  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  Russian  Army  during  the  Crimean  War  in 
1852-53.  His  former  orderly,  Nikita,  now  a  very  old  man, 
had  never  left  his  widow  and  waited  on  her  with  the  devo- 
tion of  old  servants.  Whenever  his  mistress  went  out  for  a 
walk,  Nikita  marched  in  front  of  her,  carrying  a  folding 
stool  that  she  would  use  when  she  felt  tired.  She  insisted 
upon  his  walking  always  in  front  in  order  to  show  her  the 
way,  which  she  never  troubled  to  remember.  Nikita  was 
jealous  of  the  other  servants,  and  he  held  firmly  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  old  Princess'  personal  servitor. 

One  cold  December  afternoon  I  found  my  great-aunt 
resting  on  her  couch  with  the  French  window  of  her  vast 
drawing  room  ajar.  The  room  was  cold  and  drafty.  I  soon 
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found  out  the  reason  for  such  unseasonable  ventilation. 
Nikita,  it  seems,  was  not  strong  enough  to  lock  the  window 
firmly  himself  and  would  not  permit  the  Swiss  footman, 
Louis,  to  help  him.  His  mistress  preferred  to  suffer  in  a  cold 
room  rather  than  hurt  the  old  man's  feelings.  My  shutting 
the  window  was  naturally  of  no  consequence. 

Although  an  octogenarian,  Princess  Gortchakoff  had 
kept  all  her  mental  faculties  unimpaired.  She  was  a  clever 
and  witty  old  lady  but  always  calm  and  full  of  common 
sense.  I  loved  to  sit  on  a  footstool  near  her  couch  and  have 
long  talks  with  her. 

At  that  time  Geneva  was  to  a  certain  point  an  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  center.  Its  university  was  noted  for 
talented  lecturers.  Also  musical  and  dramatic  celebrities,  on 
their  way  from  one  European  capital  to  another,  always 
stopped  to  perform  in  the  pretty,  newly  built  Geneva  The- 
ater. 

My  great-aunt  was  eager  to  hear  all  about  the  lectures 
I  attended  and  readily  discussed  them  with  me.  She  had  a 
very  regular  mode  of  life;  rising  at  8:00  a.m.,  she  never 
stayed  up  later  than  10:00  p.m.  For  her  dinner  she  always 
had  a  beefsteak,  stewed  apples,  and  a  glass  of  beer.  With 
such  a  regime  she  lived  until  past  ninety. 

Her  niece  and  companion,  Mme.  Klouchin,  was  of  an 
entirely  different  type.  She  was  the  personification  of  kindli- 
ness, generosity,  affability,  and  good  humor.  Externally,  she 
was  perfectly  round.  Her  round  little  head  with  a  tiny  nose 
and  full  chubby  cheeks  surmounted  a  small  body  round  as 
a  ball.  If  her  Aunt  Gortchakoff  was  all  corners,  she  was  the 
perfect  cushion.  She  stooped  in  walking,  and  as  she  was  al- 
ways in  a  hurry,  she  had  to  lift  the  front  of  her  large  sweeping 
skirts  so  as  not  to  stumble  over  them.  Her  only  interest  in 
life  was  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  on  that  she  spent 
all  of  her  fortune.  Principally  she  loved  to  treat  her  friends 
to  some  appetizing  relish.  Her  room  was  always  full  of  good 
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things  to  eat.  Even  now  I  seem  to  see  the  dear  old  lady 
bustling  about  with  a  full  tray  in  her  hands,  looking  for 
someone  who  would  like  a  bit  of  something  tasty.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  corner  of  the  room  where  the  other  old  lady 
reposes  stiffly  on  her  couch,  I  hear  a  calm  and  slightly 
ironical  voice  quoting,  "Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things."  (St.  Luke  10:41).  Al- 
though so  unlike,  these  old  ladies  lived  together  in  close 
friendship  until  Princess  GortchakofFs  death  at  past  ninety. 

The  younger  generation  of  Geneva's  fashionable  inter- 
national society  had  its  rendezvous  twice  every  week  at  the 
flower  market.  It  was  quite  natural  for  girls  to  have  dates 
with  boys  at  the  "market."  (Their  objective,  "flowers,"  was 
understood  as  a  matter  of  course. )  This  market  was  held  on 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  in  the  old  town.  Innumerable 
handcarts  and  stalls  standing  in  file  along  the  sidewalks  were 
laden  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  came  straight 
from  the  south  of  France.  During  the  market  hours  all  traffic 
was  suspended,  and  groups  of  elegantly  dressed  young 
people  walked  to  and  fro  buying  flowers. 

We  lived  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  facing  the  lovely  Lake 
Leman,  with  its  quaint  and  tiny  J.  J.  Rousseau  Island.  On 
market  days  our  living  room  was  transformed  into  a  flourish- 
ing southern  garden. 

In  spring,  before  returning  to  Russia,  we  visited  the 
north  of  Italy  and  stayed  some  time  in  Venice.  It  was  my 
first  impression  of  that  city  of  dreams.  Since  then,  every 
following  sojourn  there  has  only  intensified  the  impression 
of  its  exquisite  charm.  Of  all  the  places  on  this  earth,  with 
the  exception,  naturally,  of  my  native  country,  Venice  is  the 
one  I  long  most  to  see  again. 

I  remember  once  staying  at  the  Hotel  du  Lido,  facing 
the  laguna,  and  seeing  the  loveliest  and  most  original  picture. 
Upon  waking  one  morning  just  before  dawn,  I  perceived  all 
the  space  of  sea  and  sky  behind  my  window  plunged  into 
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an  opaque  milky-white  mist.  Suddenly  the  outline  of  a  bright 
yellow  sail  appeared  on  that  uniform  opaline  surface.  Directly 
below,  its  reverberation  formed  sharp,  dark  zigzags  on  the 
sleeping  smooth  waters  of  the  laguna.  Then  as  if  by  miracle 
the  whole  picture  gradually  began  to  be  visible,  as  on  a  de- 
veloping photographic  film.  The  beautiful  white  cathedral  of 
Santa  Maria  Saluta,  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  with  its  mar- 
velous Palazzo  of  Doges  and  the  graceful  line  of  Canale 
Grande— all  that  appeared  at  last,  clear  and  delicate  in  the 
pink  and  golden  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer,  1884,  we  returned  to  my 
mother's  country  estate  in  Russia. 

My  Marriage— Russian  Religious 
Wedding  Rituals 

A  year  later  during  the  summer  of  1885  my  marriage  to 
Prince  Andrew  Gagarin  took  place.  The  religious  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  private  chapel  belonging  to  the  house 
in  which  my  parents  resided  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It 
was  built  by  the  old  Countess  Pratassoff,  mentioned  in  one 
of  my  preceding  chapters.  Consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
her  deceased  husband,  this  chapel  was  a  miniature  copy  of 
the  beautiful  Assumption  Cathedral  in  Moscow's  Kremlin, 
where  the  Russian  Emperors  used  to  be  coronated.  Here  I 
was  baptized  as  a  baby  and  married  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  Russian  church  wedding,  as  most  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  religious  ceremonies,  is  a  sacrament  founded  on 
symbols.  The  circle  as  symbol  of  eternity  and  the  number 
three  to  designate  the  Holy  Trinity  predominate  during  the 
whole  ritual.  Venetz  is  the  Russian  word  for  nuptials  and 
means  crown  or  nimbus.  At  a  certain  moment  during  the 
ceremony,  crowns  of  gold  or  silver  are  held  over  the  bride 
and  bridegroom's  heads.  The  priest  leads  them  three  times 
around  a  small  altar  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church. 
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They  exchange  thrice  their  wedding  rings  and  are  given  to 
drink  three  sips  of  warm  red  wine  out  of  the  same  golden 
goblet,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost— again  a  symbol  of  their  community  in  material  and 
spiritual  life. 

The  strip  of  pink  satin  on  which  the  young  couple  stand 
during  the  ritual  is  to  represent  the  rosy  happiness  in  store 
for  them.  The  one  who  chances  to  step  first  on  it  is  supposed 
to  dominate  and  be  the  head  of  the  family.  It  was  the 
custom  to  leave  this  piece  of  satin  in  the  church  after  the 
ceremony  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  clergy.  Therefore  it 
used  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  provincial  small  towns  all 
the  deacons'  and  sacristans'  wives  and  daughters  always 
wore  pink  satin  bonnets. 

Close  friendship  had  existed  for  years  between  the 
Obolensky  and  Gagarin  families,  and  I  had  known  my  future 
husband  since  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Character  and  Life  of  My  Husband's  Parents 


X 


must  now  glance  back  and  dedicate  the  follow- 
ing chapter  to  the  life  and  character  of  my  husband's  parents, 
Prince  Gregory  and  Princess  Sophy  Gagarin.  I  wish  also  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  their  son, 
Prince  Andrew,  my  future  husband.  The  main  reason  for  such 
a  divergence  is  that  those  three  personalities  contribute  in 
many  respects  to  the  purpose  of  this  book,  in  showing  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  life  the  development  of  art,  science,  and 
culture  in  Russia  before  the  World  War  and  the  last  revolu- 
tion. 

Prince  Gregory  Gagarin  was  born  in  1810  in  Rome, 
Italy,  where  his  father  was  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
Pope.  He  was  educated  in  the  Siena  College  (Italy),  and 
since  early  childhood  showed  brilliant  artistic  capacities. 
His  natural  talent  and  the  exclusive  artistic  surroundings 
in  which  his  parents  lived  contributed  towards  making 
Prince  Gregory  an  original  and  delicate  artist,  whose  works 
are  duly  appreciated  to  this  day. 

He  first  came  to  Russia  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  After 
having  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Russian  Foreign  Office, 
he  resigned  in  order  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  art. 
With  this  point  in  view  he  soon  left  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
Caucasus. 

The  province  of  Caucasus  lies  in  the  south  of  Russia 
and  consists  of  a  mountain  range  which  stretches  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Caspian.  Since  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  it  has  been 
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inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  mountaineers,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  Georgians.  For  more  than  two 
thousand  years  Georgia  was  a  powerful  state,  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  and  ornamental  art.  The 
first  Russian  occupation  of  Caucasus  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great  in  1722-23.  By  1830  the  greatest  part  of 
the  province,  practically  all  of  Georgia,  had  been  conquered 
and  annexed  to  the  Empire.  Russian  troops  were,  however, 
still  fighting  various  tribes  such  as  the  Circassian  Abgha- 
sians  and  others. 

In  the  Caucasus,  Prince  Gregory  found  everything  that 
his  artistic  heart  could  desire:  scenery,  marvelous  in  its 
wild  beauty;  original  and  picturesque  costumes  and  types; 
and  especially  splendid  archeological  remnants  of  ancient 
Georgian  architecture,  as  well  as  ornaments  carved  on  old 
stone  pillars  and  vaults. 

Being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  commanders  of  the 
Russian  forces  at  that  time  operating  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  the  expedition  as  an 
artist-illustrator.  One  day  he  was  drawing  in  a  secluded 
mountain  corner  near  a  small  Russian  fortress.  Engrossed  in 
his  work,  he  did  not  notice  that  the  Russian  garrison  had 
retreated.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  cries  of  guttural 
voices  near-by  and  saw  a  band  of  mountaineers  rushing  in 
his  direction.  The  attack  was  so  unexpected  that  he  had  just 
enough  time  to  put  down  his  sketchbook,  pick  up  a  rifle, 
and  shoot  into  the  mass  of  his  assailants.  Fortunately,  before 
they  reached  him,  he  had  hit  the  commander  of  the  band  and 
thus  decided  the  victory  of  the  day.  When  this  fact  became 
known  to  the  Emperor  Nicolas  I  ( Father  of  Alexandre  II ) , 
he  wrote  on  the  reports,  "It  is  a  shame  for  such  a  brave 
fellow  to  be  a  Riabtchik"  (a  sort  of  grouse,  a  contemptible 
designation  for  a  civilian),  and  ordered  him  to  be  enlisted 
as  a  colonel  in  the  guard  regiment  of  the  Imperial  Hussars. 
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This  appointment,  however,  was  purely  nominal,  and  he 
was  free  to  continue  his  artistic  career. 

After  that  he  produced  a  series  of  artistic  works  of  first 
magnitude,  among  them  a  splendid  album  in  folio,  edited 
in  Paris  in  1853,  reproducing  Caucasian  scenery,  types, 
costumes,  and  archeological  monuments,  entitled  Le  Caucase 
Pittoresque,  also  wall  frescoes  in  the  Sion  Cathedral  in 
Tiflis.  He  designed  and  built  in  the  same  town  a  beautiful 
theater  in  Moorish  style,  brilliantly  described  by  Alexander 
Dumas  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Voyage  au  Caucase.  At  the 
same  time  he  produced  a  number  of  plans  and  sketches  for 
churches  in  the  Byzantine-Caucasian  style,  destined  for 
Russian  military  settlements  in  Caucasus. 

Being  an  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  Prince 
Gregory  simply  could  not  live  without  his  pencil  or  his 
paint  brush.  His  assiduity  was  marvelous.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  he  decorated  with  frescoes  by  his  own 
hand  several  churches  in  Russia  and  abroad.  An  example 
of  his  artistic  achievements  is  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
in  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  to  this  day  admired  by  tourists. 
Moreover,  he  left  behind  him  a  countless  number  of  the 
finest  pencil  sketches  and  water  colors.  Never  estimating  his 
work  at  its  true  value,  he  often  gave  away  to  anyone,  for 
the  asking,  many  of  his  most  original  and  valuable  designs. 
He  lived  in  an  artistic  world  of  his  own  and  was  always  free 
from  any  materialistic  considerations.  He  used  to  spend 
entire  days  from  morning  to  night  on  the  scaffolding  when 
painting  the  frescoes  in  Tiflis,  and  so  absorbed  was  he  with 
his  work  that  he  often  forgot  to  eat  the  sandwich  that  his 
loving  wife  had  put  in  his  pocket  for  lunch.  He  would  then 
naturally  come  home  exhausted.  With  all  that,  he  would 
manifest  a  great  deal  of  common  practical  sense  where  his 
artistic  profession  was  concerned.  So,  for  instance,  when  his 
theater  in  Tiflis  was  being  constructed,  he  built  with  the 
sole  help  of  a  company  of  soldiers  and  with  the  least  pos- 
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sible  expense  a  small  factory  to  make  pasteboard  mass,  that 
he  had  invented  for  molding  ornaments. 

Later,  as  Vice  President  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Art 
Academy,  Prince  Gregory  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
problem  of  lifting  the  cultural  level  of  that  institution  in 
particular  and  Russian  art  in  general.  He  never  took  into 
consideration  either  his  own  or  anybody  else's  personal 
interests  and  was  never  a  slave  to  official  routine.  The 
Russian  sculptor  Antakolsky,  renowned  in  his  time,  in  his 
autobiography  tells  a  story  characteristic  in  that  respect  of 
Prince  Gregory.  When  Antakolsky  was  only  a  poor  Jewish 
student  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Art  Academy,  his  modest  studio 
was  situated  on  the  top  floor  of  the  big  building.  He  had  at 
that  time  just  achieved  the  clay  model  for  a  statue  of  the 
Tzar,  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Although  no  one  had  seen  it  as  yet, 
the  young  sculptor  knew  that  it  was  a  first-rate  work  of 
art  that  could  make  him  famous.  But,  alas,  none  of  the  pro- 
fessors would  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  climbing  so 
many  steps  to  a  private  studio  in  order  to  oblige  a  poor  Jew. 
As  a  last  resource,  Antakolsky  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
straight  to  the  Vice  President,  Prince  Gregory  Gagarin,  and 
naturally  he  was  not  disappointed.  Having  followed  the 
young  man  to  his  garret  without  delay,  Prince  Gregory  im- 
mediately saw  that  the  statue  was  a  masterpiece  and  that  the 
poor  Jewish  boy  was  destined  to  become  a  celebrity.  Through 
his  chief,  the  President  of  the  Academy,  Grand  Duchess 
Marie,  sister  of  the  Tzar,  Alexandre  II,  he  informed  the 
latter  that  a  new  outstanding  Russian  talent  had  appeared 
among  his  students.  Consequently,  the  next  day  the  Imperial 
family  came  personally  to  inspect  this  promising  work  of 
art,  which  was  later  acquired  for  the  National  Russian  Art 
Museum.  Thus  began  Antakolsky 's  fame. 

After  Prince  Gregory's  death,  the  majority  of  his  sketch- 
books, many  water  colors,  and  original  and  architectural 
designs  were  offered  by  his  widow  to  the  Alexandre  Ill's 
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Museum  of  Russian  Art  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  whole  room  was 
set  aside  for  his  works,  and  his  sketches  were  displayed  in 
special  show  cases.  By  order  of  the  Emperor,  Alexandre  III, 
many  of  them  were  later  artistically  reproduced  and  pub- 
lished. Prince  Gregory  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  artistic 
library  to  the  same  museum  in  order  that  all  art  students 
might  have  easy  access  to  it. 

In  the  person  of  his  wife,  Princess  Sophy  (born  Dash- 
koff),  Prince  Gregory  had  a  worthy  and  loving  helpmate. 
Thoroughly  understanding  the  peculiarity  of  her  husband's 
artistic  nature,  she  succeeded  in  protecting  up  to  his  death 
at  the  age  of  85  the  inspiration  of  his  talent,  by  guarding 
him  from  all  the  petty  nuisances  of  everyday  life.  She  took 
entirely  upon  herself  the  heavy  burden  and  responsibility 
of  their  material  existence,  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  family.  Only  on  especially  grave  and  serious  occasions 
did  she  appeal  to  his  authority.  In  such  cases  his  decisions, 
coming  from  a  man  standing  infinitely  above  the  mercenary 
details  of  life,  were  always  just,  equitable,  and  full  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Princess  Sophy,  having  lost  her  mother  when  she  was 
only  twelve,  was  educated  in  one  of  the  boarding  schools 
for  girls  of  the  nobility  called  "institutes"  that  I  described  in 
my  third  chapter.  For  eight  years  she  never  left  St.  Cather- 
ine's Institute  even  for  a  day.  At  the  end  of  that  term,  she 
had  received  a  perfect  education  with  sound  scientific  knowl- 
edge but  without  the  least  idea  as  to  the  practical  side  of  life. 
She  graduated  in  1844  with  the  highest  honors  and  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  court  as  lady  in  waiting  (Kammer-fraulein) 
to  the  newly  wed  wife  of  the  future  Emperor,  Alexandre  II. 
It  was  very  hard  for  a  motherless  girl,  clever  and  very  pretty 
in  the  bargain,  to  find  herself,  after  so  many  years  of  seclusion, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  whirlpool  of  court  existence. 

A  great  deal  of  strength  of  character  and  tact  was 
necessary  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  numerous  pit- 
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falls  and  temptations  abounding  in  the  futile  sphere  sur- 
rounding royalty.  Princess  Sophy  often  told  me  that  her 
principal  moral  support  at  that  time  was  her  friendship  with 
a  schoolmate,  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  living  modestly  with 
her  mother,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  Russian  general.  She 
said  that  she  always  found  in  their  intimate  conversations 
the  necessary  strength  and  energy  to  avoid  deviating  from 
the  narrow  path  of  virtue. 

After  her  marriage,  a  decidedly  different  existence 
began.  She  devoted  herself  to  her  new  duties  with  all  of  the 
self-denial  and  earnestness  so  characteristic  of  her  nature. 
She  writes  in  her  diary  at  that  time  that  an  artist's  wife 
must  put  aside  all  the  interests  of  her  own  private  life  in 
order  to  help  her  husband  attain  his  high  patriotic  aim— 
the  development  of  art  in  his  country.  Consequently  no 
petty  miseries  of  everyday  life  must  ever  divert  him  from 
his  work,  and  his  wife  must  manage  them  by  herself.  She 
was  true  to  this  precept  during  the  forty  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life.  She  applied  herself  with  the  same  thoughtful  zeal 
and  the  same  spirit  to  the  education  of  her  children,  only 
in  the  most  serious  matters  appealing  to  the  authority  of 
their  father.  She  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  St.  Peters- 
burg aristocratic  society  to  send  her  sons  to  one  of  the  public 
high  schools  or  "gymnasiums"  founded  in  accordance  with 
the  liberal  reforms  of  Alexandre  II's  reign. 

Childhood  and  Youth  of  Prince  Andrew  Gagarin 

My  husband,  Prince  Andrew  Gagarin,  was  the  youngest 
of  a  family  of  four  children.  According  to  his  mother,  he  was 
an  open-hearted,  bright,  extremely  lively  child— "like  quick- 
silver," as  she  expressed  it.  He  was  always  full  of  fun,  but 
his  pranks  were  inoffensive.  On  Sundays  little  Andrew  was 
often  invited  with  his  brother  and  sisters  to  the  Winter 
Palace  to  play  with  the  little  grand  dukes  (Alexandre  II's 
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children).  He  loved  to  romp  in  the  vast  Imperial  apart- 
ments and  felt  quite  at  home  there,  having  no  idea  of  the 
social  difference  between  the  Imperial  family  and  his  own. 
One  day,  in  his  innocence,  he  failed  to  observe  some  rule  of 
court  etiquette  and  was  duly  scolded  for  it  by  one  of  the 
ladies  in  waiting.  He  felt  indignant  and  upon  leaving  said: 
"What  a  house!  They  invite  you  and  then  give  you  a  scolding 
for  nothing." 

A  children's  pantomime  was  once  given  at  the  palace 
to  celebrate  the  Emperor's  birthday.  Andrew  was  assigned 
the  role  of  a  cupid  and  had  to  wear  a  short  tunic.  At  first 
he  refused  to  wear  such  a  costume,  insisting  it  was  too  much 
like  a  girl's  dress.  Finally  he  relented  and  remarked  with  a 
sigh,  "What's  to  be  done?  One  must  suffer  for  one's  Emperor." 

The  school  reports  during  the  first  years  of  his  high- 
school  studies  were  not  very  satisfactory.  The  highest  mark 
in  the  Russian  high  school  was  then  5.  He  usually  received 
only  3,  just  enough  to  pass  from  one  class  into  the  next. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  his  mother,  who,  know- 
ing her  son's  capabilities,  had  expected  him  to  be  one  of  the 
first  in  his  class.  She  even  went  to  the  director  of  the  school 
to  consult  him  on  that  matter.  He  answered  that  on  a 
troika  (carriage  or  sleigh  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  also  a 
slang  expression  for  the  mark  three )  one  could  travel  all  over 
Russia.  "But,"  he  added,  "if  a  clever  bright  little  fellow  like 
Andrew  received  higher  marks,  he  would  work  still  less 
assiduously.  However,  a  time  will  come  when  his  love  and 
interest  for  science  will  predominate,  and  his  marks  will  then 
rise  accordingly."  This  prediction  was  justified,  as  in  the 
university  Andrew  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
graduated  with  a  medal. 

During  his  school  days  he  had  a  pronounced  predilec- 
tion for  pet  animals.  His  room  at  the  Art  Academy  was  full 
of  pigeons,  owls,  squirrels,  and  fishes  in  a  small  aquarium. 
All  through  his  boyhood,  my  husband  was  under  the  con- 
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stant  care  of  an  old  servant,  a  former  serf  of  his  grand- 
father's. Andrew  had  the  greatest  affection  for  his  old  Saveli 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Saveli  Yefimovitch  was  a  straight- 
forward honest  man,  a  typical  Russian  peasant,  with  much 
common  sense  and  a  healthy  sense  of  humor.  These  quali- 
ties had  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  his  impressionable, 
often  absent-minded  young  master,  who,  all  of  his  life, 
remembered  his  clever  sayings  and  the  wisdom  of  his  funny 
stories.  Coming  home  from  school,  litde  Andrew  liked  to 
share  his  impressions  with  the  old  man  and  often  would 
impart  to  him  his  newly  acquired  knowledge,  of  which 
Saveli  was  rather  skeptical.  One  day,  climbing  on  a  table 
to  catch  one  of  his  pigeons,  Andrew  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
down.  Saveli,  who  was  present,  laughed  heartily.  "What  are 
you  laughing  at?"  asked  the  boy,  indignant  at  such  lack  of 
sympathy.  "I  am  laughing  because  you  have  not  fallen.  It  is 
the  earth  that  has  attracted  you."  Andrew  had  just  explained 
to  him  the  law  of  gravitation. 

All  pupils  graduating  from  high  schools  could  enter  the 
university  without  any  supplementary  examination.  My 
husband  chose  mathematics  as  his  specialty.  During  the 
vacation,  after  his  third  term  in  St.  Petersburg  University, 
he  went  to  America  to  visit  the  Philadelphia  World  Fair  of 
1876  and  to  study  metallurgy  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  mines. 
His  letters  to  his  mother  were  full  of  his  impressions  and 
showed  his  remarkable  spirit  of  observation.  He  liked 
America  and  particularly  the  Americans.  "They  have  much 
more  logic  than  we  Russians,  and  much  more  faith  in  each 
other,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters.  "They  are  less  indo- 
lent and  not  so  formal  as  we  are."  Another  letter  reads:  "I 
like  the  Americans  much  more  than  the  English,  mainly 
because  they  have  the  same  dignity  and  self-respect  as  the 
English,  but  are  much  more  natural." 

At  the  World  Fair  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
mechanical  exhibits,  as  mechanics  had  become  his  specialty. 
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He  brought  home  a  very  fine  turning  lathe  and  equipped  a 
small  private  workshop  in  his  apartment  in  St.  Petersburg. 
There  he  spent  all  of  his  free  time,  working  on  a  steam 
engine  of  his  invention.  In  August,  1877,  he  wrote  about  it 
to  his  mother,  who  was  then  in  her  country  estate:  "I  spend 
my  time  now  as  I  never  did  before  and  probably  never  shall 
again.  I  am  overloaded  with  work,  congenial  work.  I  have  a 
feeling  of  being  perfectly  free,  while  I  am  working.  The 
weather  is  fine.  The  window  and  the  door  of  my  workshop 
are  always  wide  open.  The  movement  of  my  foot  on  the 
pedal,  bringing  in  motion  the  wheel  of  the  turning  lathe,  is 
a  good  substitute  for  a  walk  and  I  am  in  no  need  of  any  other 
exercise  or  rest.  I  shall  long  remember  this  period  of  actual 
conscious  happiness." 

It  can  be  easily  conceived  that  for  a  young  man  of  such 
capacities  and  tastes,  everything  indicated  a  scientific  career. 
Nevertheless,  on  graduating  from  the  university,  he  had  to 
serve  his  term  in  the  army.  Since  Alexandre  II's  reforms, 
military  service  was  obligatory  in  Russia  for  all  classes.  High 
school,  college,  or  university  instruction  gave  the  young 
men  a  right  to  enter  any  regiment  as  volunteers  and  after 
passing  a  series  of  examinations  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
an  officer.  Serving  his  obligatory  term  in  the  Guard  Regi- 
ment of  horse  artillery,  Andrew  Gagarin  devoted  himself 
to  teaching  young  soldiers  the  first  principles  of  mathematics, 
artillery,  etc.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  September  22, 
1880,  he  wrote:  "I  am  perfectly  happy.  Today,  for  the  first 
time,  I  lectured  on  the  subject  of  artillery,  to  both  the 
advanced  and  junior  classes.  I  simply  thrilled,  roused  and 
gripped  my  audience.  I  spoke  simply  and  clearly.  ...  If 
I  ever  become  professor  of  practical  mechanics,  I  shall 
simply  rule  over  my  pupils."  In  the  following  April  he  was 
mentioned  in  the  "hour  of  the  day"  for  the  excellent  results 
shown  by  his  pupils  during  the  examinations. 

As  soon  as  the  term  of  his  military  service  was  over, 
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Andrew  Gagarin,  longing  to  specialize  in  mechanics,  returned 
to  his  studies.  He  therefore  entered  as  student  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Artillery.  After  four  years  of  intense 
scientific  work,  just  before  his  graduation  an  incident  oc- 
curred which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  easily  have 
ruined  his  whole  career. 

The  last  years  of  Alexandre  II's  reign  were,  as  stated 
before,  darkened  by  marked  revolutionary  movements  culmi- 
nating in  the  tragic  event  of  the  Tzar's  assassination  in 
March,  1881.  His  son,  Alexandre  III,  ascending  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  at  such  a  critical  moment,  was  wise  enough 
to  choose  from  the  start  a  national  policy.  With  his  native 
straightforwardness  he  strove  to  promote  the  development 
of  his  country's  dormant  qualities.  That  naturally  attracted 
to  him  the  sympathy  of  a  great  majority  of  his  subjects. 
Consequently,  during  his  reign  terroristic  acts  were  rare. 
However,  an  undercurrent  of  socialistic  and  revolutionary 
ideas  still  existed  and  principally  came  in  touch  with  Russian 
university  and  technical-college  students.  Although  the  pu- 
pils of  military  academies  never  took  any  active  part  in  such 
revolutionary  movements,  some  of  them  followed  the  de- 
velopments with  a  certain  interest.  So  among  the  students 
of  the  Artillery  Academy  was  a  group  that  discussed  political 
questions  from  time  to  time  from  a  purely  theoretical  point 
of  view.  My  husband  was  never  addicted  to  politics  and, 
being  a  prince  and  an  artistocrat,  he  was  treated  by  this 
forward  group  with  a  certain  amount  of  mistrust,  an  attitude 
that  hurt  him.  He,  on  the  contrary,  held  many  of  them  in 
particular  esteem,  principally  the  two  brothers  Sergueieff, 
who  were  outstanding  scholars. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  final  examinations,  a  for- 
bidden book  was  found  among  their  possessions.  Both 
brothers  were  suspected  of  socialistic  sympathies  and  were 
barred  from  the  last  examinations  and  banished  from  St. 
Petersburg.    Such   a   severe   punishment   for   so   slight   an 
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offense  and  mere  suspicion  roused  young  Gagarin's  indigna- 
tion. He  tried  to  plead  their  cause  through  his  influential 
relatives.  He  even  addressed  himself  personally  to  the  chief 
of  the  Political  Section,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  day  of  graduation  arrived.  The  General  Chief 
Artillery  Inspector  in  his  farewell  speech  to  the  graduating 
officers  alluded  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  pene- 
trated through  the  walls  of  a  military  school,  having  natu- 
rally the  SergueiefFs  case  in  mind.  Andrew  Gagarin  could 
not  leave  such  an  allusion  without  a  reply.  Courageously, 
he  addressed  the  General  from  the  ranks  of  the  military 
students,  claiming  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that  the  brothers 
Sergueieff  were  loyal  officers,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to 
deprive  such  capable  men  of  the  right  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion, due  only  to  an  offense  as  slight  as  a  forbidden  book 
found  among  their  belongings.  Strangely  enough,  such  bold- 
ness and  lack  of  discipline  had  no  bad  effect  on  Andrew's 
military  career,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  for  the 
Sergueieff s.  Their  case  was  revised;  they  were  found  not 
guilty  and  were  allowed  to  return  from  their  banishment. 

In  order  to  complete  this  incident  I  must  cite  here  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  brothers 
Sergueieff  to  my  husband:  "The  thing  you  have  done  for  us 
nobody  else  could  have  accomplished.  We  ourselves  thought 
it  best  not  to  do  anything  about  our  case  for  the  time  being. 
Your  intervention  was  crowned  by  complete  success.  It 
cleared  our  position  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  our 
father.  Its  uncertainty  was  the  most  trying  feature,  and  in 
comparison  with  that  all  of  the  rest  were  mere  trifles.  You 
rendered  my  old  father  a  great  service.  Such  suspense  is 
trying  at  his  age.  He  never  lost  hope  and  now  his  hope  has 
been  fulfilled."  This  letter  was  received  just  before  our  mar- 
riage, and  my  husband  said  that  it  was  his  most  welcome 
wedding  present.  Later  the  Sergueieffs  were  definitely  re- 
habilitated and  even  occupied  Government  posts. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


We  Move  to  Moscow-The  Building  of  Our  House 

V*<y  husband  always  said  that  the  university  had 
given  him  a  first-rate  theoretical  knowledge  in  mathematics 
and  mechanics.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  sufficient  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  same  scientific  domain,  he  had  to  study 
four  years  more,  as  stated  above,  in  the  Academy  of  Artil- 
lery. After  that  he  could  boldly  accept  a  job  demanding 
special  technical  knowledge.  Consequently,  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  academy,  he  entered,  as  assistant  manager, 
the  wood-working  shops  in  a  military  gun  factory  called  the 
Arsenal  which  was  located  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  the  winter  of  1885,  very  soon  after  our  marriage,  he 
had  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  eleven  months,  due  to 
family  affairs,  and  we  moved  to  Moscow.  My  husband's 
father  owned  a  vast  property  on  the  Kousnetsky  Most,  one 
of  the  central  streets  of  the  old  capital.  The  style  of  the 
house  was  "Empire"  with  pillars,  lions,  and  so  forth,  as 
described  in  my  first  chapter.  At  that  time  it  was  so  badly 
in  need  of  repairs  that  it  could  not  be  rented.  It  either  had 
to  be  built  all  over  again  according  to  modern  standards, 
or  the  entire  property  would  have  to  go,  together  with  its 
old  buildings.  My  husband  wanted  to  keep  it  in  the  family 
and  advised  his  father  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
reconstruction  by  mortgaging  the  property.  He  proposed  to 
superintend  the  construction  himself.  His  father  and 
eldest  brother,  however,  were,  it  seemed,  in  favor  of  selling 
the  property.  They  did  not  believe  in  Andrew's  practical 
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sense  and  considered  him  too  much  of  a  dreamer  and  a  man 
of  science  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  such  an  important  enter- 
prise. Nevertheless,  the  reconstruction  of  the  house  had  to 
be  decided  upon,  as  no  suitable  purchaser  could  be  found  at 
the  time. 

Although  it  was  an  entirely  new  kind  of  work,  my  hus- 
band bravely  undertook  it.  With  his  usual  energy  and  mathe- 
matical precision,  he  entered  into  the  minutest  details  of 
the  structure,  and  as  a  result  a  large  lucrative  building  with 
stores  and  offices  grew  in  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned, 
ramshackle  house. 

During  our  stay  in  Moscow  our  eldest  son  was  born. 

Life  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Eighties- 
Musical  Circles 

At  the  end  of  my  husband's  leave  of  absence,  with  his 
task  of  reconstructing  practically  achieved,  we  all  three 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rent  a  pretty  and  comfortable  house,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  garden  on  the  border  of  the  Neva,  quite  close  to 
the  gun  factory  where  Andrew  resumed  his  work.  He  now 
had  the  occasion  of  showing  the  result  of  his  special  technical 
studies  and  his  natural  mechanical  capacities.  For  six  years 
he  worked  in  the  arsenal,  inventing  and  designing  machines 
for  automatic  cutting  and  sawing  wood,  etc.  He  was  also 
commissioned  to  design,  build,  and  take  charge  of  a  me- 
chanical laboratory.  He  himself  worked  out  and  constructed 
on  his  turning  lathe,  bought  in  Philadelphia,  many  details 
of  ingenious  electrically  operated  devices. 

Living  so  close  to  his  factory,  he  could  easily  come  home 
every  day  for  a  bite  of  lunch  and  a  look  at  our  babies,  in 
whom  we  took  great  delight.  At  the  end  of  these  six  years 
we  already  had  three  sons. 

Both  of  us  being  at  that  time  very  much  absorbed  by 
our  separate  occupations— work  in  the  arsenal  for  Andrew, 
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and  household  and  nursery  duties  for  me— we  did  not  indulge 
much  in  social  life.  In  his  spare  time  my  husband  would 
sometimes  give  English  lessons  to  young  artillery  officers, 
working  like  him  in  the  arsenal,  and  teach  them  to  make 
translations  into  Russian  of  technical  articles  from  English 
and  American  magazines.  Most  of  our  evenings  were  spent 
quietly  at  home.  Exceptions  were  only  made  for  obligatory 
court  receptions,  concerts,  and  opera. 

Russian  opera,  as  I  have  mentioned  previously,  had  at 
that  time  under  the  influence  of  Emperor  Alexandre  III 
attained  a  considerable  height.  In  the  beautiful  Mariensky 
Opera  House  we  had  the  same  box  every  week  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Moreover,  very  fine  recitals  were  given  in  many 
private  houses.  I  particularly  remember  old  Mme.  Abaza's 
weekly  musical  receptions.  In  her  youth  she  was  a  noted 
German  singer.  She  came  over  to  Russia  as  a  protegee  of 
Grand  Duchess  Helen  and  lived  in  her  palace  until  her  mar- 
riage to  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  A.  Abaza.  Until 
her  death  in  1915  her  drawing  room  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  most  delightful  distinguished  musical  circles,  of  which 
the  celebrated  pianist,  Anton  Rubinstein,  was  an  important 
member.  Whoever  had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing  Rubin- 
stein play  can  never  be  fully  satisfied  by  any  other  pianist, 
no  matter  how  famous.  Many  an  evening  we  listened  spell- 
bound to  his  marvelous  execution  of  Reethoven's,  Schu- 
mann's, or  Chopin's  eternally  beautiful  compositions. 

Mme.  Abaza's  slightly  darkened  white  music  hall  was  a 
splendid  setting  for  such  recitals.  In  a  corner  behind  the 
piano  stood  a  white  marble  bust  of  Reethoven,  surrounded 
by  tropical  plants.  There  was  positively  a  notable  resem- 
blance between  the  great  composer  and  his  talented  inter- 
preter: the  same  leonine  head  with  the  large  brow  marked 
by  the  sign  of  genius,  the  same  dreamy  eyes  with  half-shut 
eyelids,  the  same  large  bulky  figure,  and  those  powerful 
hands  with  such  thick,  even  clumsy-looking  fingers  that  it 
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seemed  simply  miraculous  that  their  touch  could  bring  forth 
such  pure,  lovely  melodies. 

Speaking  of  Anton  Rubinstein  reminds  me  of  a  very 
interesting  and  original  performance  in  which  I  took  part  at 
that  time.  The  famous  pianist  was  very  popular  in  all  the 
musical  circles  of  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  the  houses  he  fre- 
quented the  most  was  that  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
Count  Wolkenstein.  The  Countess  was  a  music  enthusiast 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  Brahms,  and  conse- 
quently Rubinstein.  One  day,  in  order  to  prepare  a  New 
Year's  surprise  for  her,  Rubinstein  conceived  the  following 
scheme.  A  group  of  amateurs,  chosen  from  among  our  most 
elegant  society  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  were 
designated  to  represent,  in  appropriate  costumes,  Schu- 
mann's "Carnival"  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Countess  and 
a  few  of  her  guests.  Rubinstein,  at  the  same  time,  was  to 
interpret  this  musical  suite  on  the  piano.  The  part  allotted 
to  me  was  in  the  last  scene,  "L'Aveu."  Consequently,  I  could 
watch  the  whole  performance  from  behind  a  curtain. 

As  it  had  to  be  a  surprise,  we  were  all  strictly  enjoined 
to  assemble  with  the  least  possible  noise  in  the  hall  next  to 
the  drawing  room  where  the  piano  stood,  while  Rubinstein, 
two  old  ladies,  and  their  host  and  hostess  were  still  at  din- 
ner. As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  Rubinstein,  as  usual, 
began  to  play  first  one  piece  and  then  another.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  waited  in  silence  behind  the  curtained  door  of  the 
drawing  room.  With  the  first  chords  of  Schumann's  "Carni- 
val" in  marched  Pierrot  (a  secretary  of  the  English  Em- 
bassy). At  first  the  Countess  was  startled.  She  thought  that 
some  real  New  Year's  masquerader  had  broken  in  and  vio- 
lated the  privacy  of  her  party.  Rubinstein's  good-natured 
smile,  however,  and  the  lively  strides  and  jumps  of  Harle- 
quin (the  next  number)  helped  to  restore  her  tranquillity. 
The  performance  continued  in  perfect  order.  Harlequin  was 
followed  by  a  beautiful  couple  in  rich  old  German  costumes, 
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who  floated  in,  dancing  to  the  strains  of  Valse  Noble.  Thus 
one  after  another,  in  due  succession,  the  characters  of 
Schumann's  musical  composition  made  their  appearance.  It 
was  a  truly  fantastical  and  charming  sight  to  behold  Chiarina, 
Coquette,  Eusebeus,  Florestan,  and  other  products  of  ro- 
manticism come  to  life  again.  The  vast  old-fashioned  red 
damask  drawing  room,  only  sparely  lighted  by  two  or  three 
lamps  under  large  white  shades,  seemed  like  a  dreamland 
with  all  those  apparitions  of  bygone  age  dancing,  flirting, 
and  walking  about.  Besides  all  that— Schumann's  wonderful 
music  and  Rubinstein's  marvelous  interpretation!  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  so  few  people  had  the  chance  to  witness 
such  an  absolutely  unique  performance. 

Although  we  did  not  go  out  much  ourselves  at  that 
time,  quite  a  number  of  friends  visited  us  in  our  suburban 
residence.  Especially  in  springtime  our  beautiful  garden  on 
the  border  of  the  Neva  tempted  people  to  come  out  of  town 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Among  others,  we  often  received 
a  visit  from  two  young  men,  both  sons  of  celebrated  fathers : 
Count  Serge  Tolstoy,  eldest  son  of  our  famous  writer,  and 
Yasha  Rubinstein,  son  of  the  pianist  and  composer  mentioned 
above.  Both  were  highly  gifted  musicians,  but  merely  ama- 
teurs. They  often  sat  at  the  piano  and  improvised  duets.  It 
was  a  clever  and  witty  compound  of  all  possible  melodies, 
popular  songs,  dances,  and  fragments  of  classical  Beethoven 
sonatas  and  symphonies,  all  perfectly  harmonized  and  quite 
pleasant  and  amusing  to  listen  to.  Naturally  strict  musical 
critics  would  have  been  shocked  by  such  irrelevant  pro- 
miscuity. Young  Rubinstein,  to  the  disappointment  of  his 
father,  adapted  his  talent  solely  to  light  music.  He  composed 
popular  songs  and  sang  them,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
guitar,  in  second-rate  music  halls,  and  died  very  young. 

It  seems  as  if  nature,  in  kindling  the  holy  fire  of  genius 
in  some  chosen  individuals,  leaves  for  the  second  generation 
only  sparks  that  usually  die  before  flaring  into  flames. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

We  Move  to  France  for  Several  Years 


EL 


^though,  as  before  stated,  Alexandre  Ill's  reign 
was  thoroughly  peaceful,  that  Emperor  was  wise  enough  to 
act  according  to  the  Latin  proverb:  "Si  vis  pacem,  para 
bellum."  In  order  to  introduce  the  newly  discovered  smoke- 
less gunpowder  into  the  Russian  army,  a  new  system  for 
rifles  had  been  worked  out,  and  all  the  Russian  military 
factories  were  now  busy  constructing  them.  A  part  of  these 
new  rifles  were  ordered  in  France  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. My  husband  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Government  Delivery  Controlling  Commission.  Conse- 
quently in  the  summer  of  1891  we  left  our  pretty  home  on 
the  Neva  and  moved,  with  our  three  little  boys,  to  the 
small  French  town  of  Chatellerault,  famous  for  its  arms 
factory. 

It  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance and  friendship.  Consequently  the  French  received  us 
very  warmly.  It  must  be  stated  that  up  to  that  time  the 
French,  especially  in  the  provinces,  had  a  very  vague  idea 
about  Russia  and  Russians.  For  instance,  they  expected 
Russian  ladies  to  walk  about  in  national  costumes  and  were 
truly  disappointed  when  they  saw  that  a  Russian  prince  and 
princess  wore  no  crown  on  their  head,  but  looked  like  any 
other  European  lady  and  gentleman.  Some  of  them  had 
even  firmly  believed  that  bears  and  wolves  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Russian  cities  and  that  apples  or  other  fruit  could 
never  ripen  in  a  country  situated  so  far  north,  whereas  apple 
and  cherry  orchards  are  abundant  in  our  country.  We  did 
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our  best  to  dispel  such  erroneous  conjectures  and  endeavored 
to  acquaint  the  French  with  all  that  Russia  had  to  offer  in 
the  domain  of  both  science  and  art.  Every  week  a  musical 
reception  was  held  at  our  house.  My  husband  was  himself 
a  good  musician,  and  we  arranged  a  series  of  interesting 
piano  and  violin  recitals  and  thus  made  Russian  music  known 
to  the  society  of  Chatellerault. 

Death  of  Alexandre  HI  and  Beginning  of 
the  Reign  of  Nicolas  II 

The  news  of  Alexandre  Ill's  fatal  illness  and  subse- 
quent death  reached  us  during  the  second  year  of  our 
sojourn  in  France.  It  was  a  startling  and  violent  shock  for 
our  Russian  colony.  The  late  Emperor's  frankly  national  and 
peaceful  policy  in  foreign  affairs  had  placed  our  country  on 
a  high  level  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large.  In  those  days 
one  could  feel  proud  to  be  Russian. 

On  the  other  hand  the  personality  of  the  future  Em- 
peror, Nicolas  II,  was  practically  unknown.  The  Imperial 
family,  being  very  closely  united  between  themselves,  had 
led  an  exclusively  retired  private  life  with  a  very  strictly 
limited  circle  of  intimates. 

Physically  there  was  no  resemblance  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  heir  to  the  throne  and  his  father.  Nicolas  II  was 
of  small  stature  and  had  rather  insignificant  features,  but 
he  had  his  mother's  beautiful  soft  gray  eyes.  Unfortunately 
he  seemed  to  lack  entirely  the  straightforward,  frank  energy 
that  had  brought  Alexandre  III  so  near  to  the  ideal  of  an 
omnipotent  ruler.  His  marriage  with  a  German  princess  con- 
tracted just  before  his  father's  death  was  also  a  not  too 
favorable  foreboding. 

Nevertheless  the  new  reign  did  not  bring  any  notable 
change  for  the  Russian  mission  in  France.  The  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  and  friendship  continued  as  before,  and 
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we  stayed  on  in  Chatellerault  practically  under  the  same 
conditions  for  two  years  more. 

Our  Trip  to  Spain 

It  was  during  that  time  that  my  husband  managed  to 
obtain  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence.  We  used  it  to  make 
a  very  pleasant  trip  to  Spain. 

Madrid,  with  the  rare  collection  of  masterpieces  as- 
sembled in  its  artistic  gallery;  Toledo,  the  native  town  of 
Cervantes,  scarcely  changed  in  its  medieval  aspect  since  the 
famous  author's  time;  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  with  its 
marvelous  Alhambra  and  Generalife  Gardens  that  transport 
one  into  the  oriental  beauty  of  Arabian  nights— all  those 
places  have  been  so  often  described  in  outstanding  litera- 
ture of  all  countries  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  them. 

I  wish  only  to  note  the  peculiar  cruise  we  made  between 
Malaga  and  Seville  on  a  primitive  Spanish  cargo  vessel.  No 
more  convenient  passenger  cruiser  was  just  then  available 
in  Malaga.  We  had  consequently  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
possibility  of  reserving  places  on  that  modest  freighter.  We 
were  the  only  paying  passengers.  The  cabins  had  soiled 
linen  and  were  so  unappetizing  that  we  decided  to  pass  the 
night  on  deck  and  even  enjoyed  it.  The  moon  shone  beauti- 
fully, the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  air  warm  and  balmy.  As  we 
passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  formidable  rocks  of  the 
fortress  looked  fantastically  ominous  on  the  background  of 
the  clear  moonlit  sky.  At  dawn  the  lovely  white-stoned  town 
of  Cadiz  appeared  golden  and  rosy,  like  a  mirage  out  of  the 
still  blue  waters. 

However,  the  most  wonderful  experience  of  this  trip 
was  the  next  night,  sailing  along  the  Guadalquivir  to 
Seville.  Both  banks  of  the  rather  narrow  river  were  over- 
grown with  orange  trees  in  full  bloom.  We  sailed  thus  for 
several  hours  in  a  fragrant  atmosphere  of  orange  blossoms 
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and  amidst  an  intermittent  concert  of  singing  nightingales. 
We  came  into  Seville's  port  at  midnight  and  had  to  walk  to 
our  hotel  through  the  sleeping  town.  The  narrow  streets, 
with  typical  Spanish  protruding  balconies,  looked  quite 
romantic  in  the  moonlight  and  seemed  to  call  for  serenades. 
Alas,  they  were  things  of  the  past.  The  stillness  of  the  night 
was  disturbed  only  by  the  measured  footsteps  of  the  night 
watchmen,  who,  carrying  old-fashioned  lanterns,  called 
out  from  time  to  time  to  one  another  in  a  quaint,  melodious 
tune. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Back  to  St.  Petersburg 


X, 


„n  the  spring  of  1895,  as  all  the  rifles  had  been  de- 
livered, we  returned  to  Russia  with  our  six  children.  Three  of 
them  had  been  born  in  Chatellerault. 

On  our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  my  husband  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  manager  of  a  gun  factory  located  on  one 
of  the  central  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  We  took  an  apart- 
ment in  its  vicinity.  Thus  by  force  of  circumstances  we  found 
ourselves  living  in  the  midst  of  the  social  and  official  circle. 
At  that  time  in  Russia  society,  in  its  proper  sense,  was  closely 
connected  with  the  official  social  world.  Even  the  richest 
people  had  some  kind  of  official  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment. A  class  of  rich  aristocrats,  living  only  on  their  income 
without  occupying  any  special  post  in  the  Government, 
simply  did  not  exist. 

All  boys,  even  belonging  to  the  richest  and  most  select 
families,  after  graduating  from  the  university,  technical 
college,  high  military  school,  or  academy,  had  to  serve  one 
year  in  the  army.  The  best  scholars  of  the  military  schools 
and  academies  were  entitled  to  enter  as  officers  in  the  guard 
regiments  located  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity.  Others  were 
enlisted  as  officers  in  regiments  of  the  line.  Graduates  of 
high  schools,  universities,  and  colleges  acquired  the  right 
to  enter  the  guard  or  any  other  regiments  as  volunteers  and, 
after  passing  the  necessary  examinations,  were  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  officers.  Some  stayed  in  their  regiments  beyond 
the  required  term  and  made  a  military  career.  Others  en- 
tered Government  civil  service.  Those  preferring  to  live  on 
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their  estates,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  became  members  of 
the  local  self-government  called  the  Zemstvo  and  took  part 
in  its  periodical  elections  and  special  work.  Professors,  men 
of  science,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  artists— all  the  so-called 
intelligentsia— were  not  attached  to  the  Government  bureau- 
cracy and  often  were  in  opposition  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
benefit  of  their  country  was  invariably  their  foremost  aim. 

In  Russia,  women  had  a  large  field  of  action.  Those  who 
had  to  earn  their  living  could  study  in  medical  schools  and 
colleges  for  girls.  Also  in  the  Academy  of  Art  and  conserva- 
tories, girls  were  accepted  on  equal  terms  with  young  men. 
Ladies  belonging  to  the  social  circle  and  wives  of  states- 
men and  officials  had  much  charity  work  to  do.  Most  of  the 
orphanages,  hospitals,  and  asylums  had  lady  patronesses.  I, 
for  instance,  was  a  member  of  a  ladies'  committee  that 
patronized  special  maternity  hospitals  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  city.  To  each  of  us  a  hospital  was  assigned 
for  observation.  We  had  to  visit  it  once  every  week  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  doctor  and  nurses,  discover  the  young  mothers 
who  were  in  need  of  our  assistance.  Clothes  for  the  new- 
born babies,  sometimes  warm  things  for  the  poorest  mothers, 
eventually  small  sums  of  money  were  distributed.  We  also 
had  special  workshops  where  women,  often  unmarried,  could 
do  simple  needlework  for  a  period  before  and  after  their  con- 
finement. 

I  was  also  a  member  of  a  ladies'  artistic  circle.  Every 
Wednesday  we  had  an  assembly  where  a  prettily  costumed 
model  sat  for  those  who  wished  to  sketch  or  paint.  At  the 
same  time  opera  and  concert  artists,  guests  of  our  circle, 
sang  and  performed  on  various  instruments.  We  could  also 
invite  friends  to  these  parties,  and  that  created  a  contact 
between  the  social  and  artistic  worlds.  The  entrance  fee  for 
such  visitors  was  one  rouble  (fifty  cents).  The  money  thus 
collected,  as  well  as  all  the  profit  from  exhibitions  and  lot- 
teries organized  by  our  circle,  was  used  to  help  needy  artists. 
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Speaking  of  charity  work,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning 
Princess  Marie  Michailovna  Dondukof  Korsakoff— tall,  thin, 
even  bony,  with  rather  prominent  features  but  very  soft, 
kind  brown  eyes.  Her  wavy  gray  hair  was  parted  in  the 
middle  and  on  both  sides  encircled  her  face  under  a  simple 
black  headdress.  She  was  invariably  dressed  in  a  plain  gray 
gown  with  neat  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  always  carried 
a  small  suitcase  containing  all  her  possessions.  She  never 
married,  but  sacrificed  her  whole  life  entirely  to  deeds  of 
mercy.  Her  unflagging  activity  can  be  considered  as  the  near- 
est approach  to  true  Christian  charity.  On  her  fine  estate, 
near  Pskow,  she  had  organized  a  special  hospital  for  the 
venereal  diseases  unfortunately  often  encountered  amidst 
the  poorest  peasantry.  She  had  also  installed  there  a  train- 
ing school  for  special  hospital  nurses  and  had  put  into  that 
all  her  capital.  Then,  free  from  all  possessions,  she  came  over 
to  St.  Petersburg  with  only  what  fitted  into  her  handbag 
and  set  out  to  help  those  who  had  need  of  her.  Like  her 
Divine  Master,  she  often  had  nowhere  to  lay  her  head  and, 
when  overcome  with  fatigue,  would  just  step  into  a  friend's 
apartment  and  take  a  nap  on  the  first  couch  she  saw.  Often, 
coming  home  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  find  the  good 
Princess  sleeping  soundly  on  the  sofa  in  my  bedroom.  One 
time  she  had  a  tiny  room  in  a  laundry  that  she  had  organized 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  bringing  in  as  workers  the  most 
miserable  women  she  had  gathered  in  the  slums. 

She  had  obtained  permission  to  visit  all  the  prisons, 
even  those  where  political  prisoners  were  detained.  At  that 
time  the  Fortress  of  Schlusselburg  on  the  Lake  of  Ladoga 
was  the  strictest  prison  for  secret  State  prisoners.  Most  of 
them  were  sentenced  to  stay  in  that  stone  coffin  for  life, 
and  only  a  few  for  twenty  years.  Each  of  the  prisoners  had 
a  tiny  patch  of  garden  between  those  formidable  walls,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  plant  and  grow  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. That  and  the  sky  above  was  their  only  glimpse  of 
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nature.  Princess  Marie  Michailovna  managed  to  penetrate 
even  there.  She  would  never  preach  and  never  try  to  re- 
generate the  unfortunate  convicts  in  any  way,  but  would 
only  try  to  cheer  them  up  and  would  bring  with  her  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  from  the  outside  world. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  welcomed  her  heartily;  only  one 
of  them  seemed  decidedly  hostile  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her.  He  was  a  political  secret  prisoner  sentenced 
for  life.  Suffering  from  a  lung  ailment,  he  was  always  irri- 
tated and  suspicious  and  would  never  speak  to  her,  not 
trusting  her  because  she  was  a  Princess  and  an  aristocrat. 
When  she  came,  he  was  always  busy  in  his  tiny  garden, 
where  he  had  planted  a  cherry  tree.  Five  years  passed  thus, 
with  Princess  Dondukoff  coming  and  going,  always  en- 
deavoring to  render  any  little  service  in  her  power  and 
never  intruding  on  anybody's  privacy.  When  the  first  cher- 
ries on  his  tree  ripened,  the  prisoner  who  up  to  that  time 
had  been  so  hostile  and  who  always  tried  to  avoid  the  good 
lady  suddenly,  without  saying  a  word,  presented  them  to 
her,  and  thus  the  ice  between  them  was  broken.  Princess 
Marie  Michailovna  always  said  that  those  cherries  were  the 
most  precious  offering  she  had  ever  received.  Soon  after  that 
the  poor  man  died  of  consumption. 

Guard  Regiments 

Among  the  guard  regiments  having  their  headquarters 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  its  vicinity,  the  most  fashionable  were 
the  Horse  Guards,  Chevalier  Guards,  Imperial  Hussars,  the 
Imperial  Shooters,  and  the  Preobrajensky  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. The  officers  of  these  regiments  were  always  invited 
to  court  balls  and  society  receptions.  The  most  select  were 
the  Chevalier  Guards.  For  military  parades,  soldiers  and 
officers  wore  brilliant  cuirasses  and  helmets  with  silver 
eagles  on  them.  The  Dowager  Empress,  Maria  Teodorovna, 
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was  their  chief,  and  all  the  officers  belonged  to  aristocratic 
families. 

Several  times  during  the  season  Chevalier  Guard  officers 
used  to  organize  in  their  riding  ring  the  so-called  "Carrou- 
sels." It  was  an  original  and  very  beautiful  sight.  The  ladies, 
in  dark  blue  or  black  riding  habits  and  small  top  hats,  on 
side  saddles,  and  the  officers,  in  their  uniforms  and  white- 
top  caps,  performed  on  horseback  a  quadrille  to  the  music 
of  the  military  band.  The  floor  of  the  immense  ring  used  to 
be  covered  with  sawdust  of  different  bright  colors  in- 
geniously arranged  in  a  pattern  giving  the  impression  of  a 
splendid  Persian  carpet,  one  corner  of  which  seemed  to  be 
turned  back.  It  was  the  work  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  displayed  in  this  case  extraordinarily  artistic  taste 
and  skill. 

The  Dowager  Empress  always  assisted  at  those  carrou- 
sels, sitting  in  an  elegantly  furnished  box,  where  tea  and 
refreshments  were  served  for  all  the  guests.  At  the  end  of 
the  performance,  when  everyone  had  dismounted,  the  regi- 
ment singers  appeared  in  the  ring.  They  were  dressed  in 
white  uniforms,  the  leading  man  having  tambourines  and 
an  enormous  bunch  of  silver  bells  ornamented  with  bright- 
colored  ribbons.  Usually  a  loud  solo  tenor  voice  would  strike 
the  first  measures  of  the  song;  then  the  whole  choir  would 
join  in,  the  joyful  tune  getting  merrier  and  merrier,  faster 
and  faster.  The  force  of  sound  would  be  increased  at  the 
end  by  the  jingling  of  bells  and  now  and  then  a  piercing 
whistle. 

Coronation  of  Emperor  Nicolas  II— A  Bad  Omen 

During  the  winter  of  1895-96,  preceding  the  corona- 
tion of  Nicolas  II,  no  official  court  balls  or  receptions  were 
held.  In  May,  1896,  half  of  St.  Petersburg  moved  again  to 
Moscow,  where  all  the  traditional  coronation  ceremonies 
were  to  take  place. 
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This  time  I  did  not  assist  at  these  festivities,  as,  being 
married,  I  was  no  longer  a  "maid  of  honor."  However,  the 
impression  of  Alexandre  Ill's  coronation  was  still  strong. 
Especially  I  could  not  forget  the  popular  festival  and  wished 
my  three  eldest  sons  to  witness  such  a  union  of  the  Tzar  and 
his  people.  Consequently,  on  our  way  to  the  country  for 
the  summer,  we  stopped  for  two  days  in  Moscow.  We  had 
places  reserved  for  us  on  the  tribunes  of  Hadinsky  Field, 
where  the  popular  festival  was  to  take  place  again. 

Alas,  a  dreadful  disappointment  awaited  us.  Owing  to 
the  bad  organizing  power  of  the  new  Moscow  administra- 
tion, a  great  misfortune  occurred.  All  night  long  multitudes 
of  people  from  all  the  villages  and  small  towns  surrounding 
Moscow  thronged  into  Hadinsky  Field.  There,  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  narrow  enclosure,  the  usual  Imperial  gifts— a  goblet 
and  a  parcel  of  sweetmeats— were  to  be  distributed. 

The  mass  of  individuals,  every  separate  man  or  woman 
striving  to  be  first  in  the  file,  pressed  each  other  against  the 
locked  entrance  into  the  enclosure.  The  barrier  suddenly 
gave  way  and  thousands  were  crushed  to  death.  The  next 
morning,  on  our  way  to  the  popular  festival,  we  met  wagon- 
loads  of  corpses.  The  impression  was  horrible,  even  though 
we  did  not  yet  know  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster. 

Nevertheless  the  festivity  was  not  postponed,  but  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  did  not  leave  the  tribunes  to  mix  with 
their  people.  It  was  said  that  all  the  crushed  bodies  had  not 
yet  been  removed,  and  many  of  them  were  still  lying  in 
heaps  about  the  place  of  the  accident. 

Such  a  dreadfully  sinister  background  to  the  popular 
merrymaking  was  simply  tragic.  Alas,  it  was  a  bloody  omen 
for  the  new  reign.  Involuntarily  it  brings  to  mind  the  fire 
that  cost  so  many  lives  in  Paris  during  the  wedding  festivi- 
ties of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  the  first  instance  the  young  Emperor  Nicolas  II, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  strove  to  continue  the  policy  of 
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his  "beloved  parent,"  as  he  called  him  in  his  official  speeches. 
However,  his  character  and  his  whole  personality  being  so 
thoroughly  different  from  that  of  Alexandre  III,  no  good 
results  could  be  expected  of  all  his  endeavors.  He  was  much 
too  weak  to  bear  with  advantage  the  burden  of  autocracy, 
and  yet  he  felt  it  his  sacred  duty  to  maintain  in  Russia  such 
a  form  of  government.  That  is  why  even  an  allusion  to  the 
remotest  possibility  of  a  constitution  at  that  time  was  bound 
to  be  stopped  immediately.  If  he  had  thought  and  acted 
otherwise,  Nicolas  II  could  have  been,  like  his  first  cousin, 
the  King  of  England,  a  good  constitutional  monarch.  As  it 
was,  alas!  Nicolas  II  was  a  very  good  man  but  a  bad  king, 
like  Charles  I  of  England;  and,  like  the  latter,  he  also  atoned 
for  it  with  the  death  of  a  martyr. 
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The  Reign  of  Nicolas  II 
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tiring  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Nicolas  II,  as 
stated  above,  endeavored  to  maintain  the  national  traditions 
of  his  father.  Therefore  Russia  continued  to  prosper  eco- 
nomically and  also  in  the  domain  of  art  and  music.  Owing 
to  its  outstanding  statesmen— as,  for  instance,  Count  Witte, 
Stolypin,  and  others— our  country  had  attained  before  the 
World  War  an  exceptionally  high  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Art  and  Music 

To  all  appearances  it  could  be  supposed  that  Russian 
pictorial  art  had  practically  originated  only  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  the  Imperial  Art  Academy  had  been  founded  in 
Catherine  the  Great's  reign  (1710-1727).  Such,  however,  is 
not  altogether  the  case,  for  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  religious  art  had  attained  in  our  country  consider- 
able height.  In  remote  monasteries  and  villages,  mostly 
unknown,  modest  artists  produced  masterpieces  that  can 
easily  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  Giotto  and 
other  Italian  primitives. 

For  several  centuries  they  were  hidden  in  distant  pro- 
vincial churches,  and  many  of  them  had  been  barbarously 
covered  with  a  new  layer  of  paint,  to  make  them  look 
brighter.  Only  quite  recently  a  method  was  discovered  of 
rubbing  off  the  work  of  such  ignorant  "restorers"  and  re- 
moving the  dust  and  mould  of  ages,  so  that  the  primitive 
coloring  reappeared  in  all  its   glory.  A  whole   section   of 
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Alexandre  Ill's  Museum  was  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of 
those  marvelous  icons  and  was  opened  shortly  before  the 
World  War. 

As  to  our  Academy  of  Art,  for  two  centuries  of  its  ex- 
istence it  gave  Russia  a  great  number  of  outstanding  talented 
artists  and  painters  as  well  as  sculptors  and  architects.  They 
all  exhibited  their  masterpieces  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
their  Alma  Mater.  Such  exhibitions  can  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  Paris  Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  in 
Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

In  the  seventies  a  group  of  artist-painters,  with  the 
famous  Repin  at  their  head,  struggling  against  the  academic 
routine  of  those  traditional  exhibitions,  formed  a  new  artistic 
circle,  where  impressionism  and  realistic  tendencies  pre- 
vailed. They  called  themselves  "A  Society  of  Circulating  or 
Moving  Artists"  (Obshestvo  Houdojnikov  Peredvignikov). 
Every  spring,  after  exhibiting  their  works  in  St.  Petersburg, 
they  would  move  them  to  Moscow  and  other  provincial 
towns,  where  their  annual  exhibitions  were  also  held.  Most 
of  the  younger  generation  of  artists  joined  this  circle.  In 
their  number  were  the  painters  Seroff,  Palenoff,  W.  L. 
Makovsky,  Archipoff,  and  the  famous  landscape  painter, 
Levitan. 

At  this  time  an  entirely  new  school  of  art  had  arisen— 
the  so-called  Mir  Iskusstva  (World  of  Art).  Such  out- 
standing artists  as  Alexandre  Benoit,  Bakst,  Doboujinsky, 
Somoff,  Reurich,  Bilibin,  and  the  famous  Sergyi  Diaguileff 
were  its  initiators  and  first  members.  With  Russian  national 
art  as  its  foundation  ( Bilibin ) ,  the  purest  esthetics  and  good 
taste  of  bygone  ages  (Somoff,  Benoit,  Doboujinsky)  were 
here  blended  with  ultra-modern  tendencies  (Contcharova). 
Together  with  its  own  periodical  exhibitions,  Mir  Iskusstva 
organized  popular  exhibits  of  old  portraits  and  classical  pic- 
tures belonging  to  private  collections.  Through  the  exquisite 
stage  decorations  of  Doboujinsky,  this  group  of  artists  grew 
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closely  linked  with  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  The  world- 
renowned  Russian  Ballet  was  also  partly  the  product  of  this 
artistic  society. 

In  the  domain  of  music  Glinka,  Rubinstein,  and  Tchai- 
kofsky  were  followed  by  Arensky,  Gretchaninoff,  Rachmani- 
noff, Scriabin,  and  Stravinsky  of  world  renown.  In  many 
other  respects,  however,  particularly  in  home  politics,  our 
country  was  ripe  for  and  sorely  in  need  of  new  reforms.  As 
before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  Russian  writers  such 
as  Gogol  and  Turgenev  contributed  to  the  coming  reforms 
by  depicting  the  horrors  of  serfdom,  so  the  modern  Russian 
writers,  principally  Tchekoff  and  after  him  Andreieff,  Koro- 
lenko,  Gorky,  and  others,  reflected  in  their  literary  works 
the  inertness  and  stagnant  condition  of  the  middle  class,  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  peasantry.  Describing  the  dreary 
routine  developing  from  such  an  order  of  things,  the  stories 
of  those  writers  are  often  full  of  tragic  humor. 

Change  in  My  Husband's  Career 

Our  private  life  for  several  years  remained  in  the  same 
condition  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  My  husband 
was  busy  in  his  factory.  As  for  me,  the  education  of  our 
children,  charity,  and  household  work  were  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  my  time. 

A  notable  change  in  my  husband's  career  and  in  our 
mode  of  life  occurred  in  1899.  My  husband  invariably  de- 
voted all  his  energy  to  whatever  work  he  undertook  and 
endeavored  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  end  no  matter  how 
great  the  difficulties.  In  his  capacity  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Gun  Factory,  he  was  often  brought  in 
contact  with  the  General  Artillery  Committee  concerning 
the  subject  of  rearmament— a  vital  question  at  that  time.  He 
tried  hard  to  react  against  the  tendency  of  the  above-named 
committee  to  give  orders  to  private  factories,  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  Government  plants.  It  was  naturally  difficult  for  a 
captain  to  argue  with  artillery  generals.  Nevertheless,  he 
sent  report  after  report  with  detailed  explanations  regarding 
the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  Government  Gun 
Factory  on  the  grounds  that,  without  an  important  plant  of 
its  own,  the  Government  could  not  control  prices  forced  up 
by  private  manufacturers.  One  of  these  reports,  circulated 
in  many  copies,  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Witte,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  action.  He  im- 
mediately perceived  that  here  was  the  man  for  him  and 
offered  my  husband  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee  and,  later,  President  of  the  first  St.  Petersburg 
Polytechnic  Institute,  which  was  then  being  planned.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  job,  but  the  idea  that  he  could  thus  serve  the 
younger  generation  in  a  scientific  way  appealed  to  my 
husband,  and  he  accepted.  He  had  naturally  to  quit  the 
artillery. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  for  all  Government 
officials  who  were  being  transferred  from  one  department  to 
another  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor.  My  husband  hoped 
to  arouse  during  this  interview  his  sovereign's  interest  in  the 
cause  of  learning  and  to  have  the  chance  to  lay  his  own 
views  on  the  subject  before  him.  But  no  private  audience 
was  given  him.  He  was  presented  to  Emperor  Nicolas  II 
at  a  big  palace  reception  in  the  presence  of  more  than  a 
thousand  guests.  The  conversation  was,  therefore,  limited  to 
a  few  indifferent  sentences.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  much 
trouble  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  fate  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  its  first  President  might  have  been 
Afferent. 
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'he  foundation  of  the  future  Polytechnic  Institute 
had  just  been  laid  near  Lesnoi,  a  distant  suburb  of  St.  Peters- 
burg amidst  a  pine  forest  called  Sosnovka.  Notwithstanding 
all  those  years  of  military  service,  my  husband  had  not 
lost  contact  with  the  scientific  world  and  his  university  and 
academy  professors.  These  connections  helped  him  greatly 
in  the  selection  of  the  pedagogical  staff  of  the  future  Poly- 
technicum and  in  the  working  out  of  its  curriculum.  He  was 
filled  with  brilliant  anticipations  and  hoped  to  bring  the  new 
college  to  a  height  unrivaled  among  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  Russia.  He  took  the  construction  of  the  Poly- 
technicum as  much  to  heart  as  he  had  previously  the  con- 
struction of  his  father's  house  in  Moscow.  He  supervised 
every  detail,  presiding  himself  over  the  choice  of  materials 
and  watching  tirelessly  over  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Before  the  building  was  entirely  finished  my  husband, 
accompanied  by  the  chief  architect,  undertook  a  trip  of 
inspection  covering  about  thirty-five  universities  and  techni- 
cal colleges  in  Europe.  He  compiled  a  memorandum  of  im- 
pressions which  he  submitted  to  his  chief,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Witte.  Not  being  able  to  visit  America  at  that  time, 
he  was,  however,  well  informed  of  the  progress  reached 
there.  He  considered  American  technical  colleges,  especially 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  un- 
surpassed in  wealth  of  equipment  for  practical  work  and 
advised  following  some  of  them  as  a  model.  As  a  result 
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everything  that  he  considered  noteworthy  in  the  institutions 
he  had  visited  was  adapted  to  the  new  Russian  college.  A  year 
later  a  magnificent  white  building— at  that  time  perhaps  the 
largest  and  best-provided  technical  school  in  Europe— rose 
in  a  country  suburb  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  For 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  to  this  day,  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  spreading  technical  knowledge  and  culture  in  Russia. 

The  institute  consisted  in  the  beginning  of  four  inde- 
pendent sections:  (1)  The  Metallurgical  Section,  (2)  The 
Electro-Mechanical  Section,  (3)  The  Shipbuilding  Section, 
and  (4)  The  Section  of  Economics.  All  the  auditoriums, 
drafting  rooms,  and  laboratories  were  located  in  the  main 
building.  On  the  same  land  many  separate  buildings  were 
erected:  students'  boarding  houses,  professors'  dwellings, 
and  houses  for  various  attendants,  servants,  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  students'  quarters  were  especially  well  equipped 
with  everything  necessary  for  a  comfortable  life  and  serious 
study.  There  were  single  and  double  rooms  with  cold  and  hot 
running  water,  comfortable  beds,  desks,  etc.  The  dining 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  spacious  and  clean.  The  vast 
kitchens  were  provided  with  electrical  soup  kettles  and 
vegetable  cleaners— a  novelty  in  those  days. 

First  Years  of  Our  Life  in  the  Polytechnicum 

The  new  Polytechnic  Institute  opened  its  doors  in 
October,  1902,  and  nearly  three  hundred  men  from  all  parts 
of  Russia  assembled  for  the  first  term.  In  order  to  get  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  his  new  pupils,  my  husband  made 
and  always  carried  in  his  pocket  notebook  a  list  of  all  his 
students  with  a  short  characterization  of  each  individual. 
He  also  insisted  that  these  young  men  should  appeal  to  him 
personally  in  their  difficulties,  and  in  every  case  he  frankly 
gave  them  his  advice.  His  words  were  not  always  flattering, 
but  invariably  directed  towards  their  welfare.  A  distinctive 
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f eature  of  my  husband's  nature  was  his  love  for  children  and 
for  his  country.  Both  these  affections  met  in  his  relations  with 
the  students.  In  regarding  them  with  fatherly  affection,  he 
saw  in  them  the  future  hope  of  Russia.  The  professors  of 
the  Institute  had  more  or  less  the  same  ideas  concerning  the 
young  men,  and  that  created  a  certain  solidarity  in  then- 
acts  and  helped  to  establish  mutual  understanding. 

I  must  say  that  at  the  beginning  I  had  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension concerning  our  relations  with  the  staff  of  professors 
and  their  wives,  considering  that  from  their  point  of  view  we 
were  outsiders.  Although  my  husband  had  never  discon- 
tinued working  and  experimenting  in  mechanics,  he  had  not 
yet  made  a  notable  scientific  name  of  his  own.  Socially  a 
simple  artillery  captain,  belonging  by  birth  to  the  Russian 
aristocracy,  he  had  been  suddenly  placed  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  head  of  a  board  of  experienced  scientists.  That 
might  have  created  mutual  misunderstanding  and  even 
occasioned  lack  of  trust;  but,  fortunately,  organizing  this 
technical  institution,  entirely  new  in  Russia,  was  such  con- 
genial and  highly  interesting  work  that  it  naturally  created 
a  strong  link  between  all  those  that  took  part  in  it.  Conse- 
quently my  husband's  position  as  President  of  the  Poly- 
technicum  very  soon  acquired  the  necessary  stability. 

As  soon  as  its  construction  was  completed  we  moved 
into  our  new  apartment  in  one  of  the  buildings  designed  for 
professors'  dwellings.  On  all  sides  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
pine  forest.  At  a  small  distance  in  the  same  forest  stood  the 
beautiful  white  main  building  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Living  thus  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  city,  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  professors  and  their  families,  it  was 
natural  that  we  should  all  be  acquainted.  I  felt  it  my  duty, 
as  wife  of  the  President,  for  the  welfare  of  my  husband's 
job,  to  establish  friendly  agreement  between  all  those  ladies, 
many  of  whom  had  come  with  their  husbands  and  fathers 
from  divers  other  Russian  towns.  An  interesting,  congenial, 
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and  useful  occupation  in  common  was  the  best  basis  for 
such  solidarity,  and  it  was  very  soon  found  in  intellectual  and 
charity  work. 

The  far-away  suburb  of  Sosnovka  was  practically  in- 
habited only  during  the  short  summer  months.  It  consisted 
mostly  of  small  wooden  cottages,  empty  in  winter.  With 
the  construction  of  our  Institute  the  population  of  this  ham- 
let grew  rapidly,  and  the  establishment  of  schools,  libraries, 
clubs,  etc.  became  of  vital  necessity.  There  was  plenty  of 
work  for  us.  We  therefore  organized  an  association  in  which 
all  our  professors  and  their  wives  were  members.  A  ladies' 
committee  was  chosen  to  carry  out  the  necessary  projects 
proposed  by  this  association.  In  a  public  school  just  opened 
in  our  neighborhood,  in  Lesnoi,  we  organized  every  Sunday 
afternoon  children's  assemblies  where  instructive  stories  were 
read  to  them,  and  tea  with  cakes  was  served  afterwards. 

Our  committee  also  organized  popular  circulating  li- 
braries. As  our  organization  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  all 
the  necessary  books,  we  asked  our  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  give  us  their  old  ones.  Rapidly  volumes  and  volumes 
poured  in  on  us  from  all  sides,  but  they  were  mostly  old 
magazines  and  periodicals.  We  then  set  to  work  to  transform 
all  that  waste-paper  rubbish  into  useful,  interesting  reading 
material.  First  we  separated  the  serials,  binding  together  into 
one  volume  all  the  installments  of  each  separate  story  or 
article.  Short  stories  were  also  bound  together,  two,  three, 
or  more  forming  a  volume.  The  same  was  done  with  short 
scientific  articles  and  a  miscellaneous  collection.  The  adver- 
tisements were  naturally  rejected.  Thus  we  very  soon  ac- 
quired a  good  number  of  interesting  books  of  fiction  and 
science,  not  taking  too  much  room,  and  were  at  last  enabled 
to  open  our  library.  We,  ladies  of  the  committee,  took  turns 
being  on  duty  in  the  library,  keeping  it  in  order,  giving 
out  the  books,  etc.  On  Christmas  our  committee  arranged 
a  beautiful  Christmas  tree  for  the  children  of  the  workmen 
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and  attendants  belonging  to  the  Institute  and  also  for  the 
poorest  children  living  in  the  neighborhood.  The  tree  stood 
in  the  biggest  hall  of  the  main  building,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  children  were  our  guests.  All  the  ladies  took  part 
in  decorating  the  tree,  getting  toys  and  candies,  and  amusing 
the  children. 

Such  congenial  work  naturally  helped  to  establish  the 
most  friendly  relations  among  us  all.  Thus  during  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  the  new  Polytechnic  Institute  could 
boast  of  ideal  relations  between  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
nothing  disturbed  the  peaceful  current  of  college  life. 

Beginning  of  the  Revolution  of  1905 

Alas,  such  an  idyl  did  not  last  more  than  two  years.  In 
1904  began  stormy  days  for  Russia  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently also  for  our  young  Institute.  The  highly  unpopular 
Russo-Japanese  War  was  raging  at  that  time  and  was  con- 
sidered by  all  progressive  groups  as  a  hazardous  speculation 
of  a  couple  of  highly  placed  ambitious  adventurers,  whose 
principal  aim  was  to  make  a  fortune  in  Korea.  Liberty  of 
the  press  and  meetings  did  not  then  exist  in  Russia.  Society 
could  express  its  protests  only  at  clandestine  conferences  in 
private  houses,  but  the  young  people  had  the  courage  to 
demonstrate  in  the  streets  and  were  of  course  duly  dispersed 
by  the  police.  My  husband  used  all  of  his  influence  on  the 
students  to  persuade  them  to  avoid  those  political  demon- 
strations and  to  concentrate  on  their  studies,  not  on  politics. 

On  the  ninth  of  January,  1905,  an  episode  occurred  that 
was  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  can  be  considered  as  the 
first  notable  manifestation  of  the  approaching  revolution. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  a  formidable  crowd 
of  unarmed  workmen,  some  with  their  wives  and  children, 
marched  towards  the  Imperial  Palace  under  the  leadership 
of  a  priest  named  Gapon,  in  a  would-be  patriotic  and  re- 
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ligious  procession.  Their  object  was  to  present  the  Emperor 
with  a  petition  officially  soliciting  various  social  favors  and 
political  reforms.  As  it  was  proved  later,  provocation  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  this  movement.  Gapon  belonged  to  the  Social- 
istic Revolutionary  Party  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  secret 
agent  of  the  political  police.  The  Emperor  was  not  even  in 
town  on  that  day,  not  having  left  his  Tzarskoe  Selo  residence. 
On  marched  the  crowd  of  manifestants,  notwithstanding 
repeated  orders  to  disperse,  warning  them  that  otherwise 
firearms  would  be  used.  When  they  reached  the  Winter 
Palace  square,  they  were  met  by  a  volley  of  shots.  Many  of 
them,  also  quite  a  number  of  innocent  idle  sightseers  who 
had  climbed  trees  and  railings  of  an  adjoining  park,  were 
wounded  or  killed. 

Amongst  the  latter,  a  student  of  our  Institute  was  shot 
to  death.  His  body  was  brought  to  a  neighboring  hospital, 
where  he  was  identified,  and  my  husband  was  notified  by 
telephone.  As  the  poor  young  man  had  no  relatives  in  town, 
his  body  was  transported  by  my  husband's  order  to  the  In- 
stitute. After  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and  elder  brother, 
summoned  by  wire,  he  was  duly  buried  in  a  neighboring 
cemetery.  No  political  demonstration  could  possibly  take 
place,  as  the  cemetery  was  at  a  distance  from  town,  and 
nearly  all  the  students  were  still  absent  on  their  Christmas 
vacation.  The  studies  were  expected  to  have  been  resumed 
on  the  fifteenth  of  January.  The  board  of  professors  decided, 
however,  to  postpone  the  opening  of  classes  for  some  time 
longer  in  order  to  prevent  the  mass  of  newly  arriving  students 
from  witnessing  the  consequences  of  that  bloody  catastro- 
phe. They  considered  it  necessary  to  avoid  gathering  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institute  such  a  number  of  hot-headed 
youths.  Thus  they  explained  the  prolongation  of  the  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

All  the  other  colleges  and  universities  were  opened  at 
the  usual  time  but  had  to  be  closed  again  very  soon,  as  the 
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political  excitement  among  the  students  made  study  impos- 
sible. The  premises  of  all  schools  were  used  for  political 
meetings  and  demonstrations.  Thus  began  the  Revolution 
of  1905.  All  technical  universities,  colleges,  and  institutes 
throughout  Russia  had  to  be  closed  until  the  following 
autumn. 

Such  forced  inactivity  of  the  entire  higher  educational 
system  in  Russia  became  a  vital  and  painful  question,  hotly 
discussed  in  Government  circles.  My  husband  was  sum- 
moned to  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject  before  a  Govern- 
ment commission  formed  for  the  purpose.  His  object  was  to 
prove  that  only  an  autonomy  or  full  practical  independence 
of  colleges  and  universities  could  save  the  situation.  As 
Russia  was  still  under  autocratic  rule,  much  civil  courage 
was  needed  to  favor  such  a  constitutional  measure  openly. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  endeavored  to  stop  him  by 
changing  the  subject,  but  my  husband,  with  his  usual  firm- 
ness, insisted  upon  it.  Many  eminent  pedagogues  standing 
at  the  head  of  other  colleges  were  in  full  agreement  with 
him,  and  in  the  long  run  their  opinion  prevailed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1905,  autonomy  was  granted  to  all 
colleges  and  universities  in  Russia.  Under  this  new  rule  my 
husband  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute  by  the  entire  staff  of  professors.  Now  his  position 
in  the  Institute  was  thoroughly  legalized;  he  was  no  longer  an 
outsider  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  a  chosen  member 
of  the  scientific  community.  Unfortunately  this  reform,  as 
many  others,  came  too  late.  Although  in  the  fall  of  1905 
our  college,  together  with  other  universities,  opened  its 
doors  anew,  and  lessons  and  lectures  continued  for  some  time 
without  interruption,  it  was,  alas,  only  a  temporary  illusion 
of  tranquillity.  The  revolutionary  movement  was  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  and  very  soon  all  the  universities 
and  colleges,  including  ours,  were  inevitably  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  it. 
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A  general  strike  began.  The  Governor  General  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  unlimited  dicta- 
torial power,  ordered  the  Institute  to  be  closed  immediately 
and  the  students'  boarding  houses  to  be  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants  within  three  days.  Such  an  order,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  with  so  little  notice. 
Most  of  the  students  living  at  the  time  in  the  dormitories 
had  only  recently  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  from  different 
provinces  of  Russia.  They  had  nowhere  to  go  in  town  and, 
all  the  railroads  being  on  strike,  they  were  cut  off  from  their 
homes.  Turning  them  out  of  their  quarters  at  the  Institute 
would  mean  increasing  the  mutinous  mob  in  the  streets. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  close  the  main  body  of  the 
Institute  but  to  postpone  for  a  while  the  closing  of  the 
boarding  houses.  My  husband  then  assembled  all  the  eight 
hundred  students  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Institute,  explained 
to  them  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  situation,  and 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  be  reasonable.  He  asked  them 
to  leave  all  action  to  him  and  the  board  of  professors  and 
not  bring  ruin  on  the  Institute  and  themselves  by  any 
thoughtless  or  rash  manifestations.  The  Institute  was  cut  off 
from  the  city  by  the  tramway  strike  and  surrounded  by 
soldiers  ready  to  open  fire  at  the  first  summons.  Such  a 
position  naturally  could  not  last  long.  We  were  truly  in  a 
tight  comer  with  no  apparent  hope  of  deliverance,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  help  us.  Suddenly  the 
miracle  occurred! 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1905,  a  constitutional 
government  was  granted  Russia  by  the  Emperor.  Only 
yesterday  the  word  "constitution"  was  taboo  and  dared 
scarcely  be  whispered,  and  now  by  Imperial  decree  or  mani- 
festo all  the  longed-for  liberties  were  apparently  granted!  This 
for  the  moment  seemed  to  indicate  a  way  out  of  all  of  our 
trouble.  That  same  evening,  before  the  "manifesto"  was 
circulated  in  the  city,  my  brother,  one  of  its  authors,  sent  us 
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a  copy  by  special  messenger.  A  meeting  of  the  students  was 
called  again,  and  the  text  of  the  Imperial  decree  was  read 
aloud  to  them.  The  impression  was  tremendous.  The  nervous 
tension  of  the  last  few  days  turned  into  rapturous  joy.  From 
an  unlimited  autocracy,  Russia,  as  by  magic,  was  transformed 
into  a  constitutional  country. 
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The  Revolution  Continues 
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'he  joy  produced  by  the  first  impression  of  the 
manifesto  was  of  short  duration.  The  granting  of  liberties, 
so  much  and  so  long  desired  by  all  the  liberal  elements  of 
the  country,  again  had  come  too  late.  The  extreme  left  groups 
of  socialists,  the  true  mischief-makers,  had  time  to  organize 
themselves.  Liberties  granted  from  above  did  not  satisfy 
them,  and  they  were  now  the  chief  obstructionists.  When  I 
came  to  town  the  next  morning,  I  had  the  impression  that  a 
formidable  misunderstanding  was  taking  place.  Groups 
carrying  red  banners  mixed  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  that  swarmed  into  the  streets  bearing  national 
flags  in  a  peaceful  demonstration.  It  was  at  first  even  hard 
to  recognize  who  the  protestants  were.  All  cheered  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  and  separate  words  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. I  suppose  that  many  expected  red  banners  to  be 
permitted  now  and  took  them  for  an  expression  of  joy!  Sud- 
denly a  provocative  shot  was  fired,  and  then  the  collision 
began.  Fortunately  the  peaceful  majority  prevailed,  and  not 
much  bloodshed  ensued. 

In  Moscow  the  riots  were  much  more  serious.  Barri- 
cades were  built,  and  troops  had  to  intervene.  The  strikes 
throughout  the  country  never  ceased,  and  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  had  to  be  closed.  My  husband  advised  his 
students  to  continue  their  studies  abroad,  should  their  means 
permit  it.  Just  before  the  general  strike  began  we  had  sent 
both  our  sons  to  Berlin  as  students,  one  to  the  university  and 
the  other  to  the  Charlottenburg  Polytechnicum. 
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The  Opening  of  the  Douma 

During  the  winter  of  1905-1906  partial  appeasement 
was  attained.  It  seemed  as  if  the  moderate  political  parties 
had  triumphed.  It  was,  however,  not  yet  considered  possible 
to  reopen  the  universities  and  colleges,  as  a  conglomeration 
of  hot-headed  youths  partly  revolutionized  could  bring  forth 
a  new  wave  of  strikes  and  so  endanger  the  comparative 
order.  The  extreme  demagogues  were  still  far  from  being 
defeated  and  had  seemingly  quieted  down  only  for  the  time 
of  the  elections. 

Our  Russian  Parliament,  the  Douma,  was  opened  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1906.  A  ceremony  at 
the  Winter  Palace  was  to  take  place  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
to  be  one  of  those  traditional  levees  described  in  Chapter 
III,  but  how  greatly  this  one  differed  from  all  the  others!  As 
a  former  maid  of  honor,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
this  sight,  unique  in  its  kind. 

The  old  autocratic  Tzarist  Russia  and  the  new  consti- 
tutional representatives  of  all  classes  and  nationalities  that 
inhabited  our  vast  country  were  to  meet  face  to  face  in  the 
palace  chapel,  where  the  Emperor  was  expected  to  pro- 
claim the  granting  of  the  constitution. 

These  two  processions  moved  through  the  chapel  from 
the  vast  apartments  of  the  Winter  Palace,  where  we  stood 
in  line.  First  of  all  appeared  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  Although 
walking  with  firm  step,  he  was  as  pale  as  death.  He  seemed 
haunted  by  the  tragedy  of  the  decision  he  had  taken  against 
his  conviction  and  his  will.  Behind  him  walked  both 
Empresses,  his  mother  and  his  wife,  clinging  to  each  other 
arm  in  arm.  They  were  both  arrayed  in  gorgeous  white  and 
silver  low-necked  court  robes,  with  tiaras  and  diamond  neck- 
laces. Both  were  very  much  excited— the  young  Empress 
Alexandra  with  tightly  drawn  lips,  her  complexion  flushed 
in  red  spots.  Then  followed  generals  in  full  uniform,  carry- 
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ing  the  Imperial  banner  and  the  Imperial  insignia  on  velvet 
cushions.  After  them  came  a  long  procession  of  Grand 
Duchesses  and  Grand  Dukes,  maids  of  honor  and  ladies  in 
waiting  all  in  their  gold-embroidered  low-cut  red  and  green 
velvet  court  dresses. 

After  them  came  the  procession  of  new  Russia— the 
deputies,  representing  all  existing  Russian  types,  classes,  and 
nationalities.  Here  were  gold-embroidered  uniforms  of  the 
nobility,  high  boots  and  long-skirted  kaftans  of  the  peasantry, 
simple  blouses  of  workmen,  jackets  and  frock  coats  of  the 
"intellectuals,"  picturesque  national  costumes  of  the  Tartars, 
Circassians,  and  other  Asiatic  tribes,  as  well  as  the  long- 
bearded  faces  of  the  Russian  orthodox  clergy,  marching  with 
dignity  in  their  long,  dark  cassocks  with  silver  or  gold  crosses 
hanging  on  their  breasts.  Among  them  a  Polish  Catholic 
prelate  in  violet  silk  made  a  colorful  contrast.  Most  of  those 
people  had  never  before  passed  the  threshold  of  a  palace. 
After  a  short  religious  service  ( Te  Deum )  in  the  chapel,  the 
Emperor  pronounced  his  speech  in  a  very  clear  voice, 
followed  by  the  cheers  of  the  entire  assembly.  Then  the 
procession  returned  in  the  same  order. 

The  weather  was  beautiful;  spring  had  arrived  excep- 
tionally early,  and  fresh  verdure  was  everywhere.  After  the 
ceremony  in  the  Winter  Palace,  the  deputies  were  trans- 
ported in  decorated  steamers  up  the  river  to  the  Tauride 
Palace,  where  the  first  sessions  of  the  Douma  were  to  be 
held.  The  Tauride  or  Taurian  Palace  was  called  thus  because 
it  was  built  and  inhabited  by  Catherine  the  Great's  famous 
favorite,  the  "Magnificent"  Prince  Potemkin,  conqueror  of 
Tauris  ( Crimea ) .  Outwardly  it  was  constructed  in  the  severe 
although  elegant  Empire  style  with  colonnade  and  rotunda. 
In  Potemkin's  time  it  was  furnished  with  elaborate  Oriental 
magnificence  outshining  by  far  the  formal  Imperial  resi- 
dences. The  entertainments  given  there  in  honor  of  the  great 
Catherine— balls,  masquerades,  and  fireworks— had  the  vo- 
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luptuous  splendor  of  the  Arabian  nights.  Now,  within  those 
same  walls,  but  deprived  of  all  of  its  bygone  splendor,  was 
the  place  where  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people  would  be 
heard  at  last,  and  its  future  destinies  formed.  One  of  Potem- 
kin's  ballrooms,  furnished  in  sober  style,  light  oak  and  gray- 
ish blue  morocco,  was  transformed  into  the  session  hall  of 
the  new  Russian  House  of  Parliament. 

Our  Trip  Abroad 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Douma,  we  went  with  our 
youngest  children  on  a  trip  abroad.  First  of  all  we  visited 
our  eldest  sons,  who  were  studying  in  Germany.  One  of 
them  had  gone  for  the  summer  term  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg;  the  other  one  had  entered  a  mechanical  factory 
near  Berlin  as  a  student  for  practical  experience.  During  the 
same  summer,  my  husband  went  to  Brussels  in  order  to  take 
part  in  a  congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Testing 
Materials,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  demonstrated  at 
this  congress  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  his  own  invention, 
"the  crusher  gauge."  He  had  worked  at  it  during  the  trying 
time  of  unexpected  lack  of  official  occupation,  while  the 
Polytechnicum  was  closed. 

At  the  Brussels  congress  he  received  universal  praise, 
and  it  was  found  most  extraordinary  that  an  instrument  of 
such  precision  in  its  minutest  details  could  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  midst  of  a  revolution. 

The  Raid  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Its  Consequences 

In  the  fall  of  1906,  we  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
both  our  eldest  sons.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  had  at  last 
opened  its  doors,  and  both  my  eldest  boys  entered  as  students. 
My  husband  was  for  the  second  time  unanimously  elected 
to  his  old  office  of  President.  During  the  first  term,  the 
studies  went  on  in  perfect  order  without  any  incidents  what- 
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soever.  Literary  and  musical  assemblies  took  place  on  Sun- 
day evenings  at  the  students'  living  quarters.  Although 
visitors  from  town  could  be  invited,  political  discussions  and 
speeches  were  not  prohibited.  These  assemblies  were  per- 
mitted as  long  as  all  the  necessary  formalities  were  ob- 
served and  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  studies.  My 
husband  always  said  the  young  people  were  like  steam 
engines— a  safety  valve  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
bursting.  The  local  police  were  always  duly  informed.  The 
students  were  strictly  forbidden  to  assemble  outside  their 
reception  rooms,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  quite  smoothly. 

In  reality,  much  tact  was  needed  to  maintain  such  out- 
ward calm.  The  administration  of  the  Institute  had  to  fight 
on  two  fronts:  the  over-strict  political  police,  who  were 
seeking  everywhere  for  revolutionary  plots,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  excitable  mass  of  hot-headed  students,  whose 
rash  or  thoughtless  sally  could  easily  bring  them  into  trouble. 
Thus  things  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  when,  after  a  police  raid  in  the  Institute,  my  husband 
was  accused  of  lack  of  authority. 

Although  the  insignificant  result  of  this  raid  could  in 
no  measure  justify  such  an  indictment,  my  husband  was 
then  and  there  dismissed  from  his  office  of  President  by 
Imperial  order.  The  board  of  professors  considered  that  an 
elected  president  of  an  autonomous  college  could  not  be 
dismissed  and  elected  him  again  unanimously,  asking  him 
to  return  to  his  post.  My  husband  refused,  saying  that  he 
must  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  When  deputies  from 
the  entire  Institute  came  to  express  their  sympathy,  he 
entreated  them  to  keep  their  fellow  students  from  striking 
as  an  expression  of  protest.  He  said  that  the  only  way  they 
could  prove  their  affection  and  consideration  for  him  was 
by  continuing  their  studies  and  working  as  hard  as  possible. 

After  the  end  of  the  investigation,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  my  husband  and  two  other  professors  were  tried 
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officially  in  the  Senate  for  lack  of  authority.  Their  dismissal 
by  Imperial  order  had  foreordained  the  verdict.  They  were 
found  guilty.  The  punishment,  however,  was  the  mildest 
that  could  be  inflicted  for  this  offense.  My  husband  was 
deprived  of  the  right  of  entering  any  Government  service 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  may  seem  strange  that  in  a 
country  supposed  to  be  constitutional,  such  arbitrary  actions 
could  take  place.  The  fact  is  that  the  constitution  was  granted 
in  1905  by  the  Emperor  much  against  his  will  and  only  as 
a  result  of  the  revolution.  Nicolas  II  was  still  convinced 
that  his  sacred  duty  was  to  maintain  autocracy  in  Russia; 
therefore,  although  obliged  by  circumstances  to  make  cer- 
tain concessions  and  admit  a  constitutional  elected  house 
of  deputies,  he  had  kept  many  prerogatives  of  an  autocratic 
ruler. 

Thus  our  country  presented  the  unusual  mixture  of  two 
incompatible  elements:  self-government  and  autocracy.  This 
was  naturally  a  fertile  ground  for  the  growth  of  revolu- 
tionary parties  in  general,  and  particularly  Bolshevism. 

Soon  after  the  trial,  a  deputation  of  old  and  new  students 
presented  my  husband  with  a  very  eloquent  address.  It  had 
two  thousand  signatures.  After  the  usual  expressions  of 
sympathy  it  read  as  follows: 

"During  the  stormy  moments  of  the  recent  years,  when  the  place  of 
separate  individuals  had  been  taken  by  a  general  outburst  of  impulse, 
even  then  as  by  a  miracle,  you  often  made  us  change  our  minds  and 
revoke  decisions,  which  a  moment  before  we  had  considered  as  in- 
evitable. It  is  useless  to  tell  with  what  bitter  feeling  we  awaited  your 
trial.  The  verdict  was  not  unexpected.  Under  present  political  condi- 
tions you  would  not  have  been  indicted,  had  you  chosen  to  free  your- 
self from  any  personal  responsibility,  by  exposing  perhaps  hundreds 
of  students  to  fatal  consequences.  You  chose  a  different  road.  You  did 
not  try  to  avoid  the  blow,  but  suffered  yourself,  protecting  your 
students.  Your  choice  will  be  rightly  judged  by  the  future  public 
opinion  and  history.  But  now  we  can  only  repay  you  with  our  warm- 
est gratitude.  We  beg  you  to  believe  that  for  a  long  time  his  students 
will  remember  their  prince!" 
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Events  proved  how  true  those  last  words  were!  Even 
quite  recently  here  in  America,  as  soon  as  I  landed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1934,  I  received  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  pink  carnations, 
with  a  letter  of  welcome  from  an  eminent  Russian  engineer, 
working  in  America,  former  student  of  the  Polytechnicum, 
as  a  token  of  consideration  to  the  widow  of  the  first  director 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  although  he  was  not  then  acquainted 
with  me  personally.  And  how  many  other  examples  of  the 
same  order  could  I  cite! 
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'ime  smoothes  out  everything!  The  Polytechnicum 
episode  was  soon  forgotten,  and  we  returned  to  our  former 
life  in  St.  Petersburg  society.  Our  new  apartment  was  on 
the  English  Quay,  and  we  had  the  most  beautiful  view  from 
our  windows  of  the  majestic  Neva  and  the  fine  building  of 
the  Imperial  Art  Academy  on  the  other  bank. 

Our  Trip  to  the  United  States 

Being  a  member  of  the  International  Association  for 
Testing  Materials,  my  husband  took  part  in  all  its  congresses. 
In  1912  such  a  congress  was  held  in  New  York,  and  I  as  well 
as  our  daughter  and  one  of  our  sons  accompanied  him  to 
America.  We  sailed  from  Libau,  a  former  Russian  port  on 
the  Baltic  Sea.  We  had  our  cabins  reserved  on  one  of  the 
largest  Russian  transatlantic  steams,  The  Tzar.  However, 
at  the  last  moment  something  happened,  and  the  big  vessel 
had  to  be  replaced  by  a  much  smaller  one,  practically  an 
old  yacht,  that  had  been  adapted  for  transporting  emigrants 
and  had  only  twenty  first-class  cabins.  We  did  not  have  the 
time  to  wait  for  another  steamer  with  better  accommoda- 
tion, because  we  were  due  in  New  York  on  a  certain  date. 
Having  never  seen  any  of  the  gigantic  transatlantic  liners, 
we  found  that  our  old  Birma  did  not  look  so  bad  after  all. 

The  passage  took  us  fourteen  days  with  only  one  stop 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  Copenhagen.  My  brother,  staying 
in  that  town  with  the  Dowager  Empress,  came  on  board  to 
meet  us,  bringing  candy  and  flowers  which  decorated  our 
tiny  saloon  during  the  rest  of  the  passage.  When  he  saw 
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in  what  a  nutshell  we  were  about  to  cross  the  ocean,  he  was 
frightened  and  made  me  promise  to  cable  him  as  soon  as 
we  should  reach  New  York.  The  passage,  however,  was 
fairly  good,  and  we  had  some  original  experiences.  We 
naturally  made  friends  with  all  the  first-class  passengers. 
There  were  two  or  three  Americans,  a  Swedish  family,  and 
several  Russian  engineers  going  to  the  same  congress  as 
ourselves.  The  captain  and  first  mate  included,  we  were  like 
one  big  family.  The  third  class  and  lower  deck  were  filled 
with  emigrants,  mostly  Jews  and  Letts.  The  air  in  their 
quarters  was  so  bad  that  one  had  to  hold  one's  nose  in  pass- 
ing the  ventilators  that  protruded  on  our  deck. 

One  fine  day  our  Birma  suddenly  stopped  in  mid- 
ocean.  Naturally  we  all  rushed  on  deck  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  A  life  boat  had  been  lowered,  and  the  men  in  it 
were  fussing  around  the  propeller,  trying  to  get  at  some- 
thing blood-red,  floating  about.  At  first  it  looked  very  sinis- 
ter, but  the  explanation  was  quite  prosaic.  Some  emigrant, 
probably  a  woman,  had  thrown  a  dirty  red  rag  out  of  the 
porthole!  It  had  caught  in  the  propeller  and  hindered  its 
rotation.  When  the  rag  was  pulled  out,  we  continued  our 
journey. 

The  mist  was  so  dense  when  we  crossed  the  region  of 
the  Newfoundland  banks  that  the  foghorn  sounded  in- 
cessantly and  made  a  dismal  impression.  The  more  so,  as  that 
day  at  dinner  the  captain  told  us  all  the  details  of  the  Titanic 
disaster  which  had  happened  six  months  before.  It  was  our 
little  Birma  that  was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  the  SOS  sig- 
nal of  the  Titanic.  The  captain  hurried  to  the  spot  and  saved 
several  lives.  It  was  very  exciting  and  very  thrilling  to  listen 
to  all  these  dreadful  details  told  by  a  witness  of  the  catas- 
trophe, just  in  the  place  where  it  had  happened. 

On  the  fourteenth  day,  we  came  in  view  of  New  York. 
It  was  a  misty  morning,  and  the  line  of  skyscrapers  looked 
fantastically  beautiful  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  dawn. 
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In  New  York,  during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Congress 
of  Testing  Materials,  my  husband  delivered  a  report  on  the 
theme  of  his  thesis  (Automatic  Impact  Stress  Strain  Rec- 
ords). It  was  published,  together  with  all  the  explanatory 
plans  and  designs,  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  International 
Association  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  II,  6th  Congress  held 
in  New  York  in  September,  1912"  and  can  still  be  found  at 
the  Engineer's  Library,  New  York  City. 

After  the  official  scientific  sessions  were  over,  we  were 
taken  with  the  other  members  and  guests  of  the  Congress 
to  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls.  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  trip.  More  than  two  hundred  members 
of  the  International  Congress,  belonging  to  the  various  na- 
tions, took  part  in  this  excursion,  and  all  was  admirably  or- 
ganized by  the  local  administration.  Wherever  we  stopped, 
rooms  in  the  best  hotels  were  provided  for  us.  Inspections 
of  the  most  interesting  plants  and  factories,  visits  to  every 
place  that  was  noteworthy  in  the  locality,  receptions  given 
in  museums,  public  buildings,  and  concert  halls,  all  followed 
one  another  without  intermission.  In  Washington,  a  garden 
party  was  given  at  the  White  House  in  our  honor,  and  the 
next  day  we  were  taken  to  visit  lovely  Mount  Vernon.  The 
beauty  of  the  site,  the  unpretentious  coziness  of  the  old 
colonial  house,  Washington's  home,  and  the  majestic  splendor 
of  the  old  oaks  in  the  park— all  left  an  impression  of  solemn 
calm,  particularly  restful  after  the  rush  of  modern  American 
life. 

Pittsburgh  received  us  with  especial  hospitality.  As 
soon  as  we  stepped  out  of  the  train,  a  steamer  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  all  nations  awaited  us  at  a  pier  of  the 
Monongahela  River.  Luncheon  and  tea  were  served  on 
board,  presided  over  by  ladies  of  Pittsburgh  society.  During 
our  sail  down  the  river,  the  view  of  the  rows  of  steel  factories 
on  its  banks  was  simply  marvelous.  Emerging  from  a  whole 
forest  of  gigantic  chimneys,  clouds  of  black  smoke,  here 
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and  there  tinted  red  by  the  intense  reverberation  of  flowing, 
incandescent  metal,  were  vividly  reflected  in  the  still,  green 
waters  of  the  river.  Reddish-gray  mist  enveloped  the  whole 
scene  and  made  the  enormous  plants  look  like  mysterious 
giant  castles  of  iron  and  fire. 

With  this  visit  to  Pittsburgh  is  associated  the  greatest 
thrill  of  my  life.  On  the  second  day  of  our  sojourn  in  that 
town,  a  luncheon  was  given  at  the  local  country  club  in 
honor  of  the  members  of  our  congress.  The  numerous  guests 
were  seated  at  small  tables  eating  quietly,  when  one  of  the 
hostesses  got  up  and  announced  a  toast  in  German  in  honor 
of  the  lady  visitors.  To  my  horror  I  was  asked,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  foreign  ladies,  to  answer  in  English!  Never  in  my 
life  had  I  spoken  in  public,  and  now  I  had  to  do  it  before  an 
audience  of  two  hundred  people,  and  in  a  strange  language! 
I  knew  well  what  to  say,  for  the  next  congress  was  to  take 
place  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  wished  to  express  the  hope  that 
we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  welcome  our  present 
hosts  to  our  country  with  the  same  hospitality  as  they  had 
shown  to  us  in  Pittsburgh,  because  more  we  could  not  do— 
but  how  to  say  all  that  impromptu  was  the  difficulty!  From 
sheer  fright  all  appropriate  words  had  fled  from  my  mind, 
and  I  had  to  be  silent  for  the  first  moments,  which  seemed 
an  eternity.  Gradually,  however,  my  calm  returned,  and  I 
managed  to  pronounce  more  or  less  coherently  what  I  had 
in  mind.  However,  for  the  whole  day  after  that  my  knees 
trembled. 

After  visiting  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  we  left  the 
others  and  continued  our  journey  by  ourselves.  We  then 
visited  Arizona,  with  its  marvelous  Grand  Canyon,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and  ascended 
Pikes  Peak.  In  Philadelphia,  my  husband  went  to  see  Edison. 
During  their  conversation,  the  eminent  scientist  expressed 
an  idea  that  greatly  impressed  us.  He  said  that  for  a  techni- 
cal invention  to  attain  practical  application,  only  two  per 
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cent  of  inspiration  but  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  perspiration 
must  be  used  in  working  it  out! 

On  our  way  back  to  Russia  we  stayed  in  Paris,  where 
my  daughter  worked  for  some  time  in  a  private  art  academy 
(l'Academie  Julian).  That  gave  me  the  idea,  on  returning 
to  St.  Petersburg,  of  organizing  an  art  school  on  the  same 
model.  Such  private  art  academies  did  not  then  exist  in 
Russia,  and  my  school  very  soon  gained  considerable  popu- 
larity. Painting  from  live  models,  drawing  and  composition 
were  taught  by  three  of  the  best  artists  belonging  to  the 
aforementioned  artistic  society,  the  Mir  Iskusstva  (World 
of  Art ) .  If  the  World  War,  followed  by  the  revolution,  had 
not  intervened,  it  would  have  been  a  very  useful  and  even 
lucrative  enterprise. 

My  husband,  in  the  meantime,  was  working  hard  at  his 
thesis,  and  in  the  spring  of  1914  he  delivered  it  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  grade  of  Doctor  of 
Mechanics  was  solemnly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  scientific 
institution  that  he  had  built  and  governed  for  so  many 
years.  He  could  now  be  a  full-fledged  professor  of  mechanics, 
as  the  term  of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  verdict  had 
expired.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  resume  official  service 
just  yet  preferring  for  some  time  private  life  in  the  country. 

Building  Our  Country  Home 

A  longed-for  desire  of  our  whole  family  had  just  been 
fulfilled.  We  had  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  province  of 
Pskow,  not  far  from  the  place  where  we  usually  spent  our 
summers,  and  we  decided  to  build  a  home  of  our  own.  The 
place  was  called  Holomky  or  Hillocks  because  of  its  hilly, 
picturesque  site.  The  house  was  to  be  built  on  a  hill,  the 
river  Shelon  flowing  beneath,  and  on  three  sides  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  pine  forest.  The  plans  for  the 
house,  in  colonial  or  Empire  style,  with  white  pillars,  were 
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drawn  by  a  famous  St.  Petersburg  architect,  Fomin,  but  the 
execution  of  the  project  my  husband  took  entirely  upon 
himself,  aided  only  by  our  three  eldest  sons  and  of  course 
the  necessary  workmen.  Here  again  he  entered  into  all  the 
details  of  the  construction,  beginning  with  bricks  made  by 
the  peasants  of  a  neighboring  village,  and  ending  with  the 
calculations  of  the  dimensions  of  the  pillars.  Enormous  blocks 
of  granite,  with  which  all  the  adjacent  fields  were  strewn, 
were  used  for  the  foundation.  These  rocks  were  remnants  of 
the  glacier  period,  the  so-called  moraine  range.  In  prehistoric 
times  these  rocks  were  driven  along  by  the  ice  moving  from 
the  North  Pole,  and  after  the  ice  had  melted  they  stayed 
deeply  buried  in  the  ground.  Their  extraction  by  dynamite 
gave  jobs  to  the  peasants  and  cleared  the  fields.  When  the 
house  was  finished  it  looked  very  beautiful  and  in  minia- 
ture resembled  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

St.  Petersburg  Just  Before  the  World  War 


rT.  Petersburg  society  of  all  classes  was  in  excessive 
nervous  tension  and  animation  during  the  two  winter  sea- 
sons preceding  the  World  War.  In  home  politics,  however, 
everything  seemed  to  be  fairly  quiet.  The  first  sessions  of 
the  Douma  were,  it  is  true,  dissolved  by  Imperial  order  for 
opposition,  but  now  the  results  of  the  new  election  were 
much  more  in  favor  of  the  Government.  The  majority  were 
of  moderate  opinions,  and  a  certain  modus  vivendi  seemed 
to  have  been  attained  between  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  people's  representatives  and  the  executive  Government 
officials  nominated  by  an  autocratic  Emperor. 

Concealed  dissatisfaction,  however,  fermented  every- 
where, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  for  it.  As  if  foreseeing  the  approach  of  a  catastrophe 
and  striving  to  stifle  a  growing  apprehension,  all  Peters- 
burg nervously  indulged  in  amusement  and  merrymaking. 
The  Imperial  family  alone  was  an  exception.  No  court  balls 
were  given  any  more.  The  young  Empress  disliked  dancing 
and  moreover  was  often  unwell.  Only  in  February,  1913, 
official  ceremonies  were  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty. 

However,  the  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate  balls  and 
receptions  were  given  by  the  aristocracy.  They  were  of  un- 
precedented luxury  and  elegance  that  year.  Thousands  of 
roubles  were  spent  on  dresses,  suppers,  champagne,  and 
fresh  roses,  carnations,  lilacs,  and  mimosas,  coming  directly 
from  the  south  of  France.  We  were  invited  to  most  of  those 
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receptions.  Therefore  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  our  social 
obligation  to  give  a  party  of  our  own  in  return.  As  our  means 
and  the  size  of  our  apartment  did  not  permit  anything  very 
grandiose  or  extravagant,  I  decided  to  arrange  something 
original  and  select,  exclusively  for  young  debutantes.  My 
daughter  was  one  of  them  and  had  just  been  presented  at 
court.  Consequently  a  fancy  dress  ball  was  decided  upon, 
and  the  principal  attractions  were  to  be  fresh  flowers.  At 
that  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  most  beautiful  flowers  from 
Nice  were  to  be  found  in  a  small  basement  store,  belonging 
to  a  Frenchman  who  received  every  day  by  express  a  fresh 
supply  straight  from  the  French  Riviera.  We  were  his  con- 
stant clients  because  a  bunch  or  two  of  Nice  carnations  or 
roses  stood  always  on  our  living-room  table.  Therefore, 
after  a  long  conference  with  Monsieur  Graff,  the  date  for  the 
ball  was  arranged.  He  would  have  a  large  shipment  of 
exclusively  spring  and  wild  flowers  sent  to  him  from  Nice. 
Such  a  selection,  consisting  of  snowdrops,  violets,  daisies, 
cornflowers,  daffodils,  anemones,  and  so  forth,  promised  to 
be  original  and  much  less  expensive  than  the  usual  garden 
and  hothouse  flowers. 

Our  ball  was  a  success.  The  costumes  were  fresh  and 
pretty;  many  were  national  dresses.  My  daughter  had  an  au- 
thentic Roumanian  costume  which  suited  very  well  her  dark 
hair  and  complexion.  Flowers  were  in  profusion.  Each  girl 
received  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  bouquets,  and  every  time  a 
gentleman  invited  a  partner  for  a  dance  he  had  to  present 
her  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  During  the  cotillion  large 
market  baskets  made  of  green  reeds,  with  bright  red  ane- 
mones attached  to  the  handle  by  bright  ribbons,  were  given 
to  every  lady.  At  the  end  of  the  ball  those  baskets  were  full 
of  the  colorful  wild  flowers  of  the  South.  Such  a  contrast  to 
the  twenty  below  zero  and  our  snow-covered  streets  on  that 
January  night! 

How  well  I  remember  the  last  ball   of  that  season, 
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in  February,  1914,  given  by  Countess  Betsy  Shouvaloff  in 
her  house,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  private  residences  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  order  to  attain  an  exclusively  unprecedented  effect 
of  elegance,  the  ball  was  to  be  "black  and  white."  All  the 
ladies  had  to  wear  white  or  black  ball  dresses.  The  gentle- 
men were  mostly  officers  of  the  Chevalier  Guard,  whose 
uniforms  were  black  with  silver  buttons  and  epaulettes. 
The  civilians  wore,  of  course,  full  evening  dress  coats.  All  the 
fresh  flowers  were  white:  roses,  lilies,  lilacs,  snowballs, 
gardenias,  narcissus,  and  so  forth.  The  cotillion  favors, 
ordered  in  Paris,  were  black  and  white  silk  ribbons,  enor- 
mous black  velvet  pansies,  black  velvet  bows  with  silver 
fringes  and  tassels.  It  was  exquisite,  like  a  rare  etching,  but 
sinister  and,  alas,  a  bad  omen!  It  was  the  very  last  big  ball, 
not  only  of  the  season,  but  of  Old  Russia  that  is  no  more! 
Six  months  later,  nearly  all  the  young  officers  that  had 
danced  there  with  such  animation  were  killed  in  the  first 
battle  in  Eastern  Prussia. 

Beginning  of  the  War 

In  May  of  1914  our  country  home  was  finished  and  ready 
for  us  to  move  in.  It  was  furnished  more  or  less  in  the  same 
style  as  the  building  itself.  Some  of  the  furniture  of  old  ma- 
hogany and  yellow  karelbirch  was  purchased  in  antique 
shops.  Most  of  it,  however,  was  copied  from  ancient  models 
by  our  local  joiners  and  carpenters  and  made  out  of  our  own 
birch  and  oak  wood  duly  dried  and  prepared.  In  our  neigh- 
borhood was  a  village  of  former  household  serf-artisans,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter  of  this  narrative.  Their  craftsman- 
ship had  passed  from  father  to  son,  and  now  the  grand- 
children of  the  former  serfs  were  as  skillful  as  their  fore- 
fathers. 

The  rooms  were  upholstered  in  light  chintz.  Fine  water 
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colors  and  old  engravings  adorned  the  walls,  and  the  effect 
produced  was  elegant,  cheerful,  and  cozy.  Five  baths  with 
running  hot  and  cold  water  were  installed  in  the  house.  A 
terrace,  planted  with  roses  and  lilacs,  sloped  gradually  down 
to  the  river.  The  view  from  it  and  the  front  windows  was 
open  and  very  picturesque,  embracing,  beyond  the  river,  a 
panorama  spreading  over  fields,  groves,  and  villages  and, 
on  the  horizon,  a  vast  woodland  area.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  house  was  a  tennis  court  and  also  a  pine  forest  that  we 
intended  to  transform  into  a  park.  Alas,  that  and  many 
other  projects  of  embellishment  were  soon  interrupted  by 
approaching  fatal  circumstances. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  all  our  family  and  many 
friends  had  assembled  to  inaugurate  our  new  dwelling.  The 
days  passed  in  all  possible  summer  sports,  swimming,  riding, 
and  tennis.  The  young  people  were  full  of  fun,  enjoying 
themselves  to  their  heart's  content.  Our  eldest  boys  were 
grown  up.  They  had  studied  well  and  were  now  on  the  verge 
of  useful  careers.  Two  of  them  were  good  musicians,  and 
amongst  their  friends  staying  at  our  house  were  pianists  and 
violinists.  Strains  of  Beethoven's  and  Tchaikof sky's  quartets 
and  trios  resounded  every  evening  in  our  pretty  living  room. 
It  was  a  happy  time,  too  good  to  last;  for,  only  scarcely  more 
than  a  month  could  we  enjoy  our  new  house,  this  last  care- 
free time  of  our  lives!  At  the  end  of  July  our  sons  were  sud- 
denly called  back  to  their  regiments;  and  on  the  thirty-first 
of  the  same  month  I  received,  by  special  messenger,  a  short, 
hasty  note  from  my  eldest  son  saying  that  his  regiment  was 
being  mobilized  and  that  if  we  wished  to  find  him  still  in 
town,  we  must  hurry! 

The  summer  that  year  was  exceptionally  sultry.  For 
nearly  a  month  we  had  had  no  rain,  the  earth  was  parched, 
and  only  on  the  morning  that  I  received  my  son's  note  did 
the  first  threatening  clouds  appear  on  the  horizon.  A  dread- 
ful thunderstorm  caught  us  on  our  way  to  the  railroad  sta- 
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tion.  Lightning  flashed,  blinding  and  scaring  our  horses, 
thunder  rolled  without  intermission,  and,  driving  in  an  open 
carriage,  we  were  soaked  through  when  we  at  last  entered 
the  railway  car. 

St.  Petersburg  was  not  to  be  recognized.  The  unnatural 
nervous  excitement  of  the  last  months  had  given  way  to 
concentrated,  calm  submission  to  the  inevitable.  Even  a 
sudden  patriotic  impulse  was  noticed.  Public  houses  and 
wine  shops  were  all  closed  by  Imperial  order.  Large  parties 
of  the  newly  mobilized  future  soldiers  marched  down  the 
empty  streets,  sometimes  in  silence,  sometimes  singing  the 
national  anthem.  Crowds  of  wives  and  mothers  with  woe- 
stricken  faces  followed  some  of  them,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  silent  prayer. 

On  the  second  of  August,  it  was  suddenly  announced 
that  at  2  o'clock  a  traditional  levee  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Winter  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Germany.  This  ceremony,  however,  was  something 
quite  unusual,  something  unheard  of,  in  the  annals  of  Russian 
court  life.  The  palace  was  open  to  everyone  without  invita- 
tion who  had  the  right  to  enter  it,  and  no  court  dress  was 
necessary.  It  was  the  season  when  half  of  the  town  was 
absent,  traveling  or  resting  in  various  summer  resorts.  Many, 
however,  had  returned  in  a  hurry  to  their  abandoned  winter 
apartments,  summoned  like  ourselves  by  the  fatal  news  of  a 
hasty  mobilization. 

Naturally,  as  soon  as  we  heard  that  the  Emperor  would 
announce  the  declaration  of  war  to  his  people  in  the  Winter 
Palace  that  afternoon,  immediately  my  daughter  and  I  hur- 
ried there  in  a  street  car,  our  horses  being  in  the  country. 
Crowds  filled  the  palace  apartments  where  the  Emperor 
was  expected  to  pass  on  his  way  to  the  chapel.  Throngs  that 
could  not  enter  were  assembled  on  the  palace  square.  The 
ladies  in  the  palace  were  mostly  in  light  summer  dresses. 
Some  had  come  straight  from  the  railway  station  and  still  wore 
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their  traveling  suits.  Only  the  military  were  in  full  uniform. 
After  a  short  religious  service  in  the  chapel,  the  Emperor 
entered  one  of  the  largest  throne  rooms  of  the  palace,  where 
we  were  all  assembled.  In  a  very  clear-sounding  voice,  he 
read  his  Manifesto  declaring  the  war  that  had  become 
inevitable  owing  to  the  challenge  of  Germany.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  that  in  this  war  Russia  did  not  seek  the  conquest  of 
any  new  dominion,  but  that  he  here  swore  not  to  sign  peace 
until  the  last  German  was  driven  out  of  our  country.  After 
these  words  a  patriotic  manifestation,  never  before  seen  in 
those  walls,  began.  The  Emperor  stepped  out  onto  the  bal- 
cony and  addressed  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  square. 
Many  listened  to  his  words  kneeling,  and  when  he  had 
finished  enthusiastic  cheers  filled  the  air  and  the  strains  of 
"God  save  the  Tzar"  resounded. 

Inside  the  palace,  ranks  had  been  broken,  cheers  never 
ceased,  and  when  the  Emperor  returned  everyone  rushed  to 
him  trying  to  kiss  his  hands.  All  the  Imperial  family  was  so 
tightly  surrounded  that  they  could  scarcely  move.  The  ex- 
citement verged  on  hysteria,  when  suddenly  in  the  door- 
way appeared  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  Dominating 
everyone  present  with  his  tall  stature  and  proudly  uplifted 
head,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  in  sign  of  silence  and  in  a 
loud,  clear  voice  said,  "Enough!  Let  every  one  of  you  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  return  to  his  work!"  Instantly  all 
was  calm,  and  everybody  dispersed  in  order.  The  Grand 
Duke  showed  here  the  true  spirit  of  a  future  commander. 

Several  days  later  we  saw  our  two  boys  off  to  the  war. 
One  was  an  officer  in  the  Guard  Horse  Artillery,  the  other 
serving  as  volunteer  in  the  regiment  of  Imperial  Sharp- 
shooters. The  latter  was  rewarded  during  the  war  with  the 
highest  military  decorations,  two  crosses  and  a  medal  of  St. 
George.  Alas,  he  is  no  more,  having  been  taken  away  by 
typhoid  fever  during  the  emigration  in  Constantinople. 
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We  Found  a  Hospital  in  Holomky 

When  we  returned  to  Holomky,  our  big  house  seemed 
very  quiet  and  lonesome.  Our  guests  had  left,  and  all  bygone 
vestiges  of  animation  had  disappeared.  No  more  time  now 
for  easy  leisure;  useful  work  had  to  be  found  for  everyone. 

First  of  all  we  decided  to  convert  the  major  part  of  our 
house  into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded.  Our  vast  dining  room 
was  transformed  into  a  ward  for  fifteen  soldiers,  and  the 
rooms  of  our  sons  were  reserved  for  the  officers.  During  more 
than  a  month  we  were  kept  busy  preparing  linen  and  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the  hospital.  In  the  neighboring 
estate,  belonging  to  Count  Strogonoff,  was  a  hospital  with  a 
doctor  and  surgeon  especially  for  peasants.  My  daughter 
went  there  every  day  to  practice  dressing  wounds  and  learn 
to  be  a  nurse. 

At  the  end  of  September  our  hospital  was  ready  to  be 
opened.  Although  officially  it  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  Dowager  Empress,  practically  it  was 
maintained  at  our  own  expense.  My  daughter  and  her  friend 
were  nurses,  and  every  day  the  doctor  and  surgeon  came 
over  from  the  hospital  aforementioned. 

In  October,  the  first  party  of  wounded  were  brought 
to  us.  They  were  all  newly  mobilized  Siberian  peasants  and 
had  just  taken  part  in  a  severe  battle  in  Western  Prussia. 
Most  of  them  had  come  originally  from  Siberian  villages 
situated  in  dense  forests,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  near- 
est railway  station,  and  had  never  seen  a  real  stone  or  brick 
house  before.  Their  wounds  were  not  very  serious,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  how,  after  having  been  washed  and 
their  wounds  dressed,  they  enjoyed  their  evening  meal  of 
tea,  white  bread,  and  millet  gruel  with  milk,  the  favorite 
dish  of  the  Russian  peasants.  They  were  all  like  big  children. 
In  their  number  a  big  good-natured  fellow  was  a  first-rate 
story  teller.  Every  night  after  they  had  sung  in  chorus  their 
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evening  prayer  and  we  had  put  out  the  lamps,  we  could 
hear  his  monotonous  voice  beginning,  "Once  upon  a  time, 
little  brothers,"  and  so  forth  until  the  snoring  of  his  listeners 
reminded  him  that  it  was  time  to  sleep. 

A  new  party  of  wounded  soldiers  was  brought  to  us 
approximately  every  two  months.  Most  of  those  that  had 
recovered  were  given  three  months'  leave  before  returning 
to  the  front.  When  they  left  our  hospital,  each  man  received 
a  change  of  underwear,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  a  pound 
of  sugar,  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  some  tobacco,  a  pipe,  a  pencil, 
and  a  small  Bible,  all  neatly  packed  in  a  bag. 

Managing  this  hospital  took  nearly  all  of  my  time,  and 
thus  during  the  first  years  of  the  World  War  we  lived 
winter  and  summer  in  the  country.  My  husband  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  local  committee  for  assisting  families  of 
soldiers  who  had  gone  to  the  front.  As  usual,  he  put  all  of 
his  soul  into  this  new  work  and  was  especially  anxious  to 
help  the  poorest  families.  This  brought  him  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  entire  population.  Peasants  came  to  ask 
his  advice,  even  from  neighboring  counties,  and  he  never 
refused  them.  Such  a  comparatively  insignificant  activity 
could  not,  however,  satisfy  him  in  the  long  run,  especially 
at  a  time  when  his  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
could  be  so  much  use  to  his  country.  Therefore  in  the 
autumn  of  1915  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government 
Artillery  Department,  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  do  any 
kind  of  work,  even  that  of  a  simple  mechanic.  His  services 
were  accepted,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Artillery 
Committee  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  optics. 
Here  he  endeavored  to  raise  production  of  optic  glass  in 
Russia,  as  its  necessity  for  military  use  was  great  and  its 
importation  from  abroad  was  then  hampered  by  the  war. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  called  as  managing  director  to 
regulate  the  functions  of  the  great  Putilov  Gun  and  Muni- 
tions Works.  Owing  to  his  experience  in  factory  work  at 
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the  beginning  of  his  official  career,  he  felt  himself  at  home 
on  this  new  job  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  heighten  the  out- 
put of  the  Putilov  factory,  knowing  how  urgently  its  products 
were  needed  in  wartime. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Beginning  of  February  Revolution 


X, 


»n  the  winter  of  1916-17,  we  were  obliged  to  close 
our  hospital  temporarily,  its  central  heating  being  out  of 
order.  Consequently  we  moved  back  to  our  flat  on  the 
English  Quay  in  St.  Petersburg.  This  city  had,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  been  named  Petrograd,  as  sounding  more 
Russian  and  national. 

During  our  two  years'  absence  a  notable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  mental  condition  of  society  and  in  public 
opinion.  The  concealed  dissatisfaction  that  was  beginning 
to  ferment  before  the  war  and  was  for  a  time  stifled  by  a 
patriotic  impulse  when  war  was  declared  had  now  revealed 
itself  anew  and  was  ripening  rapidly.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  enough  cause  for  discontent— the  lengthy,  wearisome, 
destructive  war,  the  many  blunders  committed  by  com- 
manders and  Government  agents,  beyond  public  control, 
the  sudden  transfer  by  Imperial  order  of  the  popular  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  to  a  purely  repre- 
sentative post  in  the  Caucasus.  All  that  was  highly  propitious 
ground  for  socialistic  propaganda.  The  revolutionary  agita- 
tion that  had  begun  among  factory  workmen  was  now 
gradually  spreading  among  the  troops,  as  yet  of  the  rear 
army,  principally  of  the  Petersburg  and  Moscow  garrisons. 
Even  the  moderate  Douma  was  effervescent.  The  Emperor 
could  have  perhaps  yet  saved  the  situation,  had  he  con- 
sented to  form  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  majority  of  the 
Douma  (people's  representatives)  and  thus  complete  the 
constitution.  Prompted  however  by  his  wife,  he  still  clung 
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desperately  to  the  phantom  of  autocracy  and  was  being 
rapidly  carried  to  an  abyss  that  finally  absorbed  them  both. 

The  fatal  hypnotic  influence  exercised  on  the  Imperial 
couple  by  Rasputin,  that  ignorant,  vulgar,  depraved  peasant, 
as  his  name  indicates  (rasputstvo  in  Russian  meaning  moral 
depravity)  and  his  subsequent  murder  make  such  a  weird 
bloody  page  in  Russian  history  that  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell 
on  it  here.  I  only  insist  upon  stating  that  his  influence  over 
the  Empress  Alexandra  had  a  purely  hypnotic,  mystic 
character.  She  believed  implicitly  in  him  and  worshipped 
him  as  a  saint  whose  prayers  had  the  power  of  keeping  her 
poor  little  invalid  son  in  comparatively  good  health.  With 
the  cunning  of  a  primitive,  unscrupulous  nature,  he  knew 
how  to  pretend  in  her  presence  to  be  the  pure,  virtuous 
teacher  and  friend  she  imagined  him  to  be.  His  undoubtedly 
extraordinary  and  uncanny  hypnotic  force  helped  him  to 
dominate  over  both  the  hysterical,  mystically  inclined 
Empress  Alexandra  and  her  irresolute,  unlucky  husband, 
Nicolas  II. 

In  February,  1917,  revolution  broke  out  in  earnest. 
Mobs  of  riotous  workmen  thronged  the  streets.  Unlike  the 
revolt  of  1905,  this  time  the  soldiers  of  St.  Petersburg  garri- 
son were  involved  in  the  disorder,  marching  out  with  the 
manifestants  and  assailing  their  officers.  The  Government 
had  therefore  not  the  necessary  force  to  suppress  the  mutiny 
in  the  beginning. 

On  that  first  day,  my  husband  was  working  as  usual 
with  the  Artillery  Committee  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  from  where  we  lived.  When  the  shooting  began  around 
the  building,  he  decided  to  walk  home,  his  car  having  been 
seized  by  the  mutineers.  In  the  general  excitement,  he  could 
not  find  either  his  coat  or  his  sword  and  had  to  walk  along 
the  quays  in  his  plain  khaki  uniform.  The  absence  of  his 
officer's  coat  and  his  sword  saved  him  from  being  recognized 
as  an  officer,  and  he  managed  to  get  home  unmolested. 
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St.  Petersburg  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  its  revolutionized 
garrison.  The  unpopular  cabinet  ministers,  nominated  by  the 
Emperor,  were  arrested  and  a  new  cabinet  elected  out  of 
the  majority  of  the  Douma,  which  still  continued  its  sessions. 
The  Emperor  had  to  abdicate.  A  provisory  government  was 
elected,  with  the  leader  of  the  Douma's  opposition  (Social 
Revolutionary  Party),  Kerensky,  at  the  head.  A  semblance 
of  order  and  quiet  was  then  established.  But  it  was  only  a 
semblance.  The  communistic  (Bolshevic)  party  was  gain- 
ing ground,  and  the  provisory  government  could  not  or 
would  not  take  decisive  enough  measures  to  impede  its 
development  and  stop  its  propaganda  in  the  army.  The 
Imperial  family  were  held  prisoners  in  their  palace  in 
Tzarskoe  Selo— for  their  safety,  it  was  said! 

One  of  our  sons,  Leo,  was  at  that  time  commander  of 
a  reserve  battalion  in  Tzarskoe.  He  had  begun  the  campaign 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  regiment  of  the  Imperial  Sharpshooters. 
Soon  after  he  was  promoted  officer  during  an  attack  on  the 
trenches,  he  had  a  very  severe  concussion  and  was  laid  up 
for  several  months  with  paralysis.  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing about  he  had  not  yet  recovered  enough  to  return  to  the 
front.  Being  located  a  certain  distance  from  the  city,  his 
regiment  fortunately  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  first 
mutinous  outbreak.  But  now  a  squad  of  his  battalion  was 
ordered  to  guard  the  Emperor's  palace.  Although  it  was 
considered  a  guard  of  honor,  practically  it  was  watching  over 
state  prisoners! 

Whenever  the  Emperor  wished  to  go  out  into  the 
garden  to  shovel  and  remove  the  snow  from  the  pathways, 
his  favorite  occupation,  Leo  had  to  unlock  the  door  for 
him,  stay  out  there  while  he  was  working,  and  lock  the  door 
behind  him  when  he  came  in.  He  said  the  poor  Emperor 
was  touchingly  meek,  and  attentive  and  kind  to  his  sentry.  He 
recognized  Leo  at  once,  for  he  had  personally  rewarded  him 
at  the  front  with  the  St.  George  Cross,  and  he  asked  him  all 
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about  our  family.  The  Imperial  children  were  all  in  bed  with 
measles  at  that  time,  and  even  the  doctor  was  not  allowed 
to  go  into  their  rooms  unaccompanied  by  a  sentry.  The 
little  Grand  Duke  Alexis  was  particularly  pathetic,  lying  in 
his  bed  and  smiling  sadly.  The  Empress  Alexandra,  from 
exceeding  emotion  and  anxiety,  had  lost  for  a  time  the  use 
of  her  legs  and  was  rolled  about  in  a  wheel  chair. 

It  was  exceedingly  hard  for  our  poor  boy  to  be  thus 
obliged  to  be  the  jailer  of  his  sovereign;  consequently  when 
he  returned  home  after  three  days  of  such  painful  experi- 
ence, he  had  a  nervous  breakdown.  His  strength  had  not 
been  wholly  restored  after  his  illness,  and  he  had  now  to 
keep  to  his  bed  for  several  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  we  returned  to  Holomky  and  re- 
opened our  hospital,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  Although 
the  war  was  still  going  on,  on  the  Russian  front,  the  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Council,  working  with  the  Douma  but  in  a 
contrary  spirit,  was  demoralizing  the  army  as  fast  as  it 
possibly  could.  Under  its  pernicious  influence,  soldiers  were 
deserting  in  masses,  almost  all  military  activity  had  ceased, 
and  practically  no  wounded  were  brought  to  our  hospital. 

The  provisory  government  was  too  weak  and  irresolute 
to  act  with  energy  against  the  Bolshevic  party,  which  was 
gaining  ground  every  day.  In  July  however,  the  Govern- 
ment troops  suppressed  an  open  Communistic  rebellion. 
Moreover,  the  so-called  "Savage"  Caucasian  division  was 
called  from  the  front  and  stood  in  reserve  in  our  neighbor- 
hood for  nearly  a  month.  The  chief  of  the  brigade  and  his 
staff  had  their  general  headquarters  in  my  sister's  estate, 
about  two  miles  from  Holomky.  Discipline  had  not  yet 
been  shaken  in  those  regiments,  consisting  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to  various  Caucasian  tribes.  Their  officers  were  all 
of  Georgian  or  Russian  nobility.  Naturally  they  were  often 
our  guests  and  brought  along  with  them  much  animation. 
Sometimes  the  unusual  sounds  of  their  national  musical  instru- 
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ment,  the  zourna,  a  kind  of  flute,  would  be  heard,  and  then 
the  Circassian  warriors  in  their  picturesque  costumes  would 
perform  in  our  honor  their  national  lesguinka.  At  other 
times  they  would  show  us  quite  extraordinary  feats  of 
horsemanship,  natural  to  those  born  cavalry  men. 

Suddenly  they  had  to  leave,  summoned  to  Petrograd  in 
order,  it  was  said,  to  fight  the  Bolshevics.  But  they  never 
reached  the  city.  The  fatal  communistic  propaganda  had 
begun  to  spread  rapidly  in  their  ranks,  and  they  had  to 
return  to  the  Caucasus  and  there  demobilize. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Bolshevic  Revolution 


(5 


'he  definite  outbreak  of  the  Bolshevic  revolution 
took  place  in  October  and  November,  1917.  On  the  seventh 
of  November,  the  provisional  (Kerensky)  government  was 
finally  overthrown.  Its  members  were  partly  arrested,  while 
some  of  them  fled  and  others  were  put  to  death.  The  Winter 
Palace,  where  they  had  sought  refuge,  was  bombarded  and 
taken  after  a  bloody  fight  within  its  walls  and  the  adjoin- 
ing square  and  streets.  The  city  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lenin  and  his  party.  Proletarian  dictatorship,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  Soviets  (council  of  workmen,  peasants,  and  Red 
Army  deputies ) ,  was  proclaimed.  Russia  ceased  to  exist  and 
was  replaced  by  R.S.F.S.R.  (Russian  Socialistic  Federal 
Soviet  Republic).  Later  the  word  Russian  was  excluded, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  U.S.S.R.  (Union  of  Soviet 
Socialistic  Republics). 

We  were  still  in  our  country  place  when  all  this  occurred, 
and  we  kept  on  living  there  in  comparative  safety  through- 
out the  first  revolutionary  years— it  will  be  seen  later  at 
what  expense!  We  had  to  give  up  all  of  our  land  to  the 
peasants.  Only  a  kitchen  garden  and  two  or  three  cows 
were  left  at  our  disposal.  Thus,  materially  we  were  better  off 
than  if  we  had  moved  to  the  city,  where  famine  and  starva- 
tion were  rapidly  approaching.  The  Russian  peasant  is  a 
firm  believer  in  private  ownership.  The  peasants  of  our 
neighboring  village  had  watched  and  even  helped  us  to 
build  our  house.  From  their  logical  although  primitive  point 
of  view,  we  were  truly  its  owners.  Being,  moreover,  well 
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disposed  towards  us,  they  did  not  begrudge  our  keeping  it, 
as  long  as  we  lived  in  it  and  the  rest  of  the  land  had  been 
passed  to  them.  The  peasant  women  came  secretly  to  tell  us 
that,  as  long  as  we  did  not  move,  the  peasants  would  not 
touch  us,  but  should  we  leave,  the  house  would  surely  be 
plundered. 

Very  soon  we  had  occasion  to  witness  the  result  of  such 
a  pillage  in  our  nearest  neighborhood.  My  sister,  being  an 
invalid,  had  left  her  estate  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
"Savage  Division."  Consequently,  when  the  Bolshevic  revo- 
lution took  place  her  house  was  unoccupied.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful home,  built  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  serf-artisans, 
forefathers  of  those  that  had  made  our  furniture  in  Holomky. 
There  were  finely  inlaid  floors,  rosewood  doors  with  incrusta- 
tions, stucco  mouldings  around  the  family  portraits,  and 
pretty  furniture. 

One  fine  winter  morning  a  group  of  peasants,  insti- 
gated by  deserters  and  demobilized  soldiers,  in  one  hour's 
time  had  reduced  all  of  that  into  a  rubbish  heap!  When  next 
day  I  stepped  into  the  house,  my  feet  sank  into  a  deep  layer 
of  broken  glass,  porcelain,  old  photos  and  letters  torn  to 
pieces,  horsehair  stuffing  of  mattresses,  upholstered  furni- 
ture, and  what  not.  Everything  that  was  on  the  level  of  a 
man's  height  was  mercilessly  smashed  and  ransacked.  Only 
the  family  portraits  were  out  of  reach  and  looked  down  un- 
molested from  the  walls  on  this  desolation.  The  curtains 
and  chair  covers  were  torn  down  and  carried  away  as  some- 
thing useful  and  of  value.  "Plunder  what  has  been  robbed" 
( by  the  rich,  as  a  matter  of  course! )  was  a  Bolshevic  slogan 
that  had  been  impressed  on  the  peasants  and  had  made 
real  havoc  in  their  minds.  The  following  cases  prove  in  what 
confusion  their  ideas  were  at  that  time. 

A  young  fellow,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  pillage  that  I 
have  just  described,  had  brought  home  a  fine  toilet  mirror 
in  a  silver  frame.  His  mother  was  at  first  overjoyed  to  possess 
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such  a  treasure.  Then  her  conscience  began  to  prick.  She  was 
so  tormented  that  she  went  to  confession  about  it.  The  priest 
advised  her  to  return  the  mirror.  She  then  came  to  my  son, 
saying  that  she  was  perplexed  how  to  return  it  without 
being  seen.  My  son  advised  her  to  bring  it  in  the  night  and 
leave  it  at  our  door,  and  he  would  later  return  it  to  its  owner. 
She  did  as  she  was  told,  but  the  very  next  day  she  came 
back  saying,  "Please,  your  Excellency,  give  me  a  written 
receipt,  acknowledging  that  I  have  returned  the  mirror!" 
Another  peasant  lad,  who  had  returned  home  after  being 
demobilized,  was  imbued  wih  Bolshevic  propaganda.  He 
explained  his  misbehavior  by  saying  that  "now  everything 
is  permitted,  for,  thank  God,  there  is  no  God." 

At  that  time  we  could  still  have  managed  to  leave 
Russia  and  thus  might  have  saved  a  part  of  our  fortune.  My 
husband,  however,  would  not  hear  of  emigrating,  hoping 
in  one  way  or  another  still  to  be  of  use  to  his  country.  I  was 
of  his  opinion,  and  moreover  we  felt  comparatively  safe  in 
our  country  home. 

We  had  to  give  up  our  apartment  on  the  English  Quay 
because  it  was  now  much  too  expensive  for  us.  Most  of  the 
furniture  was  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  only  the  very  best 
things  of  artistic  value  were  removed  to  rooms  that  we 
rented  in  a  friend's  flat. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  government,  having  lost  all  con- 
trol over  the  disbanded  troops,  had  signed  in  Brest  Litovsk 
a  disgraceful  separate  peace  with  Germany.  For  every  true 
Russian  patriot  it  was  a  painful  dishonor.  Not  so,  however, 
for  the  Bolshevics,  whose  ideal  and  inspiration  is  to  obtain 
by  any  means  whatsoever  an  international  proletarian  do- 
minion over  all  the  world. 

Civil  war  began.  The  capital  was  transferred  to  Moscow, 
as  Petrograd  was  considered  too  near  the  frontier.  The 
Imperial  family  was  massacred  in  Siberia. 

My  husband,  seeing  that  it  was  beyond  his  strength  to 
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struggle  with  the  wave  of  demolition  that  had  spread 
throughout  the  entire  Russian  working  class,  had  left  the 
Putilov  factory,  remaining  however  a  member  of  the  Artil- 
lery Committee.  He  also  moved  to  Moscow,  where  he  was 
simultaneously  engaged  as  constructionist  in  a  scientific 
experimental  institution.  He  lived  there  in  a  small  room 
he  had  rented  in  his  former  house,  now  confiscated  by  the 
Bolshevic  government. 

Our  family  was  now  scattered  throughout  Russia.  We 
had  lost  contact  with  our  three  eldest  sons,  who  were  some- 
where with  the  White  troops.  My  daughter  and  the  two 
younger  boys,  Gregory  and  Peter,  were  riving  with  me  in 
Holomky.  Gregory  had  joined  the  army  just  before  the 
revolution  and  had  been  demobilized  with  his  regiment,  the 
Hussars  of  the  Guard.  Moreover,  a  French  governess  and 
the  former  Russian  nurse  of  my  children  were  living  with  us. 
All  our  man  servants  had  long  ago  been  mobilized  and  gone 
to  the  front.  We  could  now  afford  only  one  maid.  We  worked 
in  the  kitchen  garden  ourselves  and  had  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  vegetables  and  milk.  When  our  hospital  was  closed,  much 
medicine  had  been  left,  and  now  my  daughter  used  it  to  give 
medical  aid  to  the  peasants,  who  paid  for  it  with  bread,  eggs, 
and  butter. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  following  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  Lenin's  life,  the  reign  of  Red  Terror,  the  so-called 
"War  Communism,"  began.  It  was  especially  ferocious  in 
provincial  towns  where  local  communistic  government  was 
all-powerful.  It  consisted  of  newly  arrived,  mostly  just 
liberated,  political,  or  even  simple  criminals.  They  were 
enraged  against  everything  and  everybody  connected  with 
former  life  in  Russia.  Principally  they  sought  vengeance 
on  landlords,  officers,  tradesmen,  and  priests  and  on  all  the 
old  bourgeoisie.  Our  little  district  town  of  Porkhov  trembled 
under  the  cruel  arbitrary  rule  of  a  Polish  woman,  Krashinska, 
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who  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  local  Revolutionary 
Extraordinary  Committee  or  "Tcheka." 

We  now  lived  in  constant  fear.  My  son  Gregory,  as  a 
former  officer,  was  the  first  to  be  arrested.  By  a  miracle  he 
managed  to  escape  being  shot,  although  condemned,  and 
fled.  Just  at  that  unlucky  time,  my  husband  arrived  from 
Moscow  on  leave  of  absence,  not  suspecting  how  dangerous 
his  presence  in  Holomky  might  be  at  the  moment.  As  a 
former  landlord  he  was  sure  to  be  arrested.  We  had  to  hurry 
him  back  to  Moscow  as  fast  as  possible.  But,  alas,  it  was 
too  late.  He  was  arrested  at  the  first  station  where  he  had  to 
change  cars  and,  if  I  had  not  telegraphed  to  Moscow,  he 
would  surely  have  been  shot.  As  it  was,  the  Experimental 
Institute  where  he  was  employed  wired  orders  for  his 
transportation  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  soon  set  free  and 
returned  to  work. 

Now  came  my  turn!  Five  days  after  my  husband's  arrest, 
three  army  men  came  to  fetch  me.  They  made  a  thorough 
search  of  my  room,  took  every  letter  and  every  paper  with 
writing  on  it  that  they  could  find,  and  obliged  me  to  drive 
to  town  with  them.  It  was  very  hard  to  thus  leave  my 
children,  especially  as  my  daughter  was  ill  with  Spanish  flu 
and  pneumonia  and  a  weak  heart.  I  was  also  anxious  about  my 
husband's  fate,  as  I  was  not  sure  that  my  telegram  had  been 
received  in  time. 

It  was  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  weather  was  par- 
ticularly mild  and  fine  for  the  season.  The  town  of  Porkhov 
is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Holomky,  and  we  arrived 
there  at  dusk.  I  was  conducted  to  the  local  Tcheka,  which 
was  located  on  the  main  street,  in  a  house  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  rich  merchant.  Office  hours  being  over,  the 
commissars  had  gone  home,  and  I  was  put  into  an  empty 
room  where  two  or  three  army  men  were  smoking  their  bad 
tobacco.  I  had  to  lie  all  night  long  on  the  dirty  boards  of 
the  floor  and  listen  to  the  sentry  tell  about  the  horrors  of 
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the  Red  Terror.  They  discussed  how  many  prisoners  of  the 
bourgeoisie  had  been  shot  and  how  the  night  before  the 
sister  of  a  neighboring  landlord  had  been  executed  in  the 
prison  yard.  I  must  say  that  those  were  not  favorable  con- 
ditions for  a  night's  rest,  and  all  I  heard  did  not  contribute 
to  calm  my  anxiety.  I  practically  felt  myself  doomed.  I  was 
a  princess;  my  son  had  fled;  my  husband,  owing  to  my 
telegram,  had  very  probably  escaped  from  their  hands.  All 
of  that  was  more  than  enough  for  my  conviction.  My  only 
hope  was  in  God's  mercy. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  I 
stepped  to  the  window,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
cross  on  the  near-by  cathedral.  To  my  despair,  the  weather 
had  changed;  it  was  raining,  and  a  dense  mist  obscured  all 
view;  no  vestige  of  the  cross  was  to  be  seen.  For  a  moment 
I  shut  my  eyes  in  silent  prayer,  and  when  I  opened  them 
again  there  was  the  gilded  cross  shining  on  the  background 
of  clouds,  lighted  by  an  invisible,  stray  sunbeam!  The  vision 
lasted  some  moments;  then  the  fog  thickened,  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  it  was  dark  and  cloudy  and  the  sun  never  ap- 
peared again.  It  was  however,  enough  for  hope,  and  conse- 
quently my  calm  returned.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  sign  from  above 
that  all  would  be  well  and  that  we  should  all  be  safe. 

That  same  morning  I  was  conducted  to  the  Porkhov 
jail,  where  I  remained  for  two  months.  In  every  circum- 
stance, even  the  most  tragic,  there  is  often  an  original  and 
comic  side.  One  must  only  have  enough  sense  of  humor  to 
see  it.  That,  and  the  description  of  my  life  in  jail,  will  be  the 
subject  of  my  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

My  Life  in  Porkhov  County  Jail 


(5 


'he  porkhov  county  jail  is  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  little  district  town.  It  is  a  two-story  white  building 
surrounded  by  a  high,  white  brick  wall.  I  was  taken  there 
that  same  morning  and  had  to  walk  all  the  way  through  the 
town  accompanied  by  a  sentry,  a  small  boy  about  sixteen 
with  an  enormous  rifle. 

The  women's  section  of  the  prison  was  on  the  ground  or 
first  floor,  with  only  a  few  steps  leading  to  it.  It  consisted 
of  a  short  corridor  with  a  heavy  iron  door  locking  it  from  the 
landing  and  four  locked  cells  opening  into  it.  I  was  put  into 
the  largest  one,  which  already  had  four  occupants.  Two  of 
them  were,  like  myself,  proprietors  of  neighboring  estates, 
and  of  the  others,  two  peasant  women,  one  was  convicted 
of  theft,  the  other  of  murder.  A  cell  in  the  same  corridor  was 
occupied  by  the  warden  or  matron,  who  had  transformed  it 
into  a  cozy  little  room  with  a  bed  surmounted  with  a  pile 
of  pillows,  icons  hanging  in  the  coiner,  a  small  sofa,  a  table, 
chairs,  and  of  course— inevitable  in  every  Russian  house- 
hold—a samovar.  She  was  a  kind  old  soul  and  had  been 
matron  in  this  prison  for  sixteen  years.  Naturally,  up  to  this 
day,  all  her  prisoners  had  been  peasant  women,  mosdy 
thieves  and  other  criminals.  Like  the  majority  of  Russian 
people,  she  did  not  feel  any  particular  animosity  towards  the 
"class  enemies,"  as  we  were  then  called.  She  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, sincerely  worried  and  shocked  to  be  obliged  to  guard 
us  like  ordinary  prisoners. 

The  dilemma  of  the  poor  old  soul  was  amusing  to  be- 
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hold  when,  one  night,  a  new  prisoner  was  brought  into  our 
cell— the  wife  of  the  former  Mayor  of  Porkhov,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  her  "lady  patroness!"  The  good  woman  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  lighten  her  seclusion  and  conse- 
quently ours.  From  that  day  she  never  locked  the  door  of  our 
cell,  permitted  us  to  have  our  meals  in  her  room,  and  often 
let  us  sit  there  quite  cozily,  drinking  tea  at  her  table,  using 
her  samovar. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  privileges  however,  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  in  prison  were  extremely  hard  and  try- 
ing. I  could  scarcely  sleep  at  all.  Our  berths  were  made  out 
of  narrow  wooden  boards,  with  empty  spaces  between  them, 
like  garden  benches.  They  were  lowered  from  the  wall  for  the 
night  and  then  took  the  entire  breadth  of  our  cell,  with 
scarcely  any  room  between  them,  so  that  one  was  forced  to 
he  all  night  without  moving.  Without  any  mattress  whatso- 
ever, it  was  not  a  particularly  comfortable  couch.  During 
the  daytime  we  had  simple  hard  wooden  stools  to  sit  on. 
Then,  also,  the  footsteps  of  our  sentry  marching  all  night 
long  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  were  irritating  to  the  utmost 
degree.  Sometimes  they  would  suddenly  stop,  and  a  loud 
knock  on  the  outer  door  would  make  one's  heart  stand  still. 
The  dreadful  Tcheka  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  its  prisoners 
for  an  inquest  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  result  was 
usually  an  execution  within  our  prison  walls. 

Fortunately  none  of  us  was  ever  called  in  that  way,  and 
knocks  at  the  door  signified  that  a  new  prisoner  was  brought. 
Besides  all  that,  the  worry  about  my  children  left  in  Holomky 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Bolshevic  commissars  and  the  still  un- 
known fate  of  my  husband  were  a  source  of  perpetual  anxi- 
ety, naturally  hindering  sleep. 

One  night,  however,  a  newly  brought  prisoner,  a  poor 
Jewess  convicted  of  theft  and  speculation,  was  for  me  a 
God-sent  messenger.  She  had  been  arrested  at  the  same  rail- 
way station  as  my  husband  and  had  seen  him  put  into  a  rail- 
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way  car  on  the  Moscow  train.  Thus  I  learned  that  my  tele- 
gram had  been  received  in  time  and  he  was  safe.  Several 
days  later,  I  received  a  post  card  from  him  telling  me  that 
he  was  set  free  and  had  returned  to  his  job;  further  on  the  mis- 
sive read:  "My  productiveness  would  increase  tenfold  if  you 
could  all  be  here  with  me.  Patience  and  labor  can  overcome 
anything!  God  is  merciful!  Read  the  psalms  of  David!" 

Beginning  from  the  seventh  of  November,  1918,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevic  victory,  our  life  in  prison  grew 
much  easier.  We  could  now  be  sure  that  during  those  Soviet 
festivities  there  would  be  no  shooting  in  the  prison  yard. 
Moreover  we  were  given  beautifully  clean  sacks  full  of  fresh 
straw  for  our  berths.  Consequently,  never  in  my  life  have  I 
slept  as  soundly  and  sweetly  as  on  that  night!  That  proves 
how  everything  in  this  life  is  relative.  Compared  to  hard 
dirty  boards,  a  pack  of  straw  seemed  as  soft  as  a  featherbed. 

Soon  after  that  the  Polish  woman,  Krashinska,  who  had 
been  the  terror  of  the  whole  district,  was  herself  arrested! 
She  had  overdone  and  exceeded  her  power  in  cruelty,  having 
shot  a  worthy  Porkhov  citizen  whom  Moscow  authorities 
had  ordered  to  be  set  free.  An  inspector  was  sent  to  super- 
vise her  activities;  she  had  him  arrested,  but  he  managed  to 
run  away.  The  result  was  that  the  woman  herself  was  hand- 
cuffed and  brought  to  our  prison.  The  poor  old  Sergeivna, 
our  warden,  was  in  a  state  of  panic  and  great  excitement 
to  have  to  guard  such  an  eminent  prisoner.  She  locked 
her  up  in  a  separate  cell  and  would  not  allow  us  to  have 
even  a  glimpse  of  her. 

Now  we  could  breathe  freely.  Seemingly,  all  danger  of 
being  shot  any  day  without  warning  had  disappeared. 
Moreover,  I  had  news  from  home  saying  that  my  daughter 
was  getting  well,  so  that  the  second  month  in  prison  passed 
with  comparative  calm.  Meals  and  books  were  sent  to  us 
from  our  homes,  and  reading  helped  to  while  away  the 
tedious  hours  of  prison  life.  Sometimes  during  the  evening 
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I  would  read  stories  from  the  Russian  classics  aloud,  and 
then  our  old  warden,  peacefully  knitting,  and  the  peasant 
women  sitting  around  me  were  my  most  attentive  listeners. 

I  Am  Transferred  to  Moscow 

One  frosty  December  morning  we  were  suddenly  called 
into  the  prison  yard  to  have  our  photographs  taken  by 
order  of  the  Tcheka.  The  photographer  was  an  old  friend. 
While  placing  me  alongside  the  others,  against  the  prison 
wall,  he  whispered  in  my  ear  that  my  husband  had  sent 
word  to  inform  me  that  I  would  be  transferred  to  Moscow 
and  that  he  had  arranged  it  for  my  advantage.  (That  pho- 
tographer, as  I  later  learned,  purposely  spoiled  the  nega- 
tive of  our  group  in  order  that  the  Tcheka  would  not  have 
my  picture  in  its  rogues'  gallery. )  The  very  next  day  I  was 
taken  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  the  local  Tcheka  to 
be  questioned  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrest.  I  was  not  in 
the  least  nervous  now,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  called  in  con- 
nection with  my  transfer  to  Moscow. 

Behind  a  table,  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  sat  three  men 
in  khaki,  with  guns  protruding  from  every  pocket.  One  of 
them  was  biting  and  munching  an  apple.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
parody  of  an  inquest.  Here  are  examples  of  the  question- 
ing. 

Q:  Do  you  acknowledge  the  Soviet  Government? 
A:  Of  course  I  do!  (It  would  be  difficult  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  rains,  when  one  is  wet  through,  thought  I. ) 
Q :  Do  you  not  think  that  a  Constitutional  Assembly  would 

be  better? 
A:  I  am  not  competent  in  such  matters.  People  cleverer 
than  you  or  I  have  studied  these  questions  and  opinions 
still  differ. 
Q :  What  can  you  say  about  revolution  in  Germany? 
A:  How  can  I  know  anything  about  it,  when  I  sat  two 
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months  in  prison  and  never  saw  a  paper.  I  did  not 
know  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  in  Germany. 

Q:  We  shall  send  you  to  Moscow. 

A:  Why  so?  Better  send  me  home. 

Q:  You  will  never  see  your  home  again.  We  send  you  to 
Moscow  because  the  walls  there  are  stronger,  etc. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  they  hoped  to  scare  me  into 
saying  something  thoughtless  and  imprudent  and  thus  find 
some  reason  to  accuse  me;  but  I  was  on  my  guard,  and  then- 
plan  failed,  thanks  to  the  good  photographer. 

The  next  morning,  two  Red  army  men  came  to  the 
prison  and  took  me  to  the  station.  One  of  them  carried  a 
large  bag,  full  of  my  correspondence  and  the  other  papers 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  my  room  during  the  last  search, 
and  the  other  man  took  my  luggage.  In  those  days,  railway 
traffic  in  Russia  was  shamefully  out  of  order.  Trains  came 
and  went  without  any  time-table. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  station,  the  train  for  Moscow 
had  just  left.  Another  one,  it  was  said,  would  come  at  any 
hour,  so  we  had  to  wait.  It  did  not  arrive,  however,  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Consequently,  I  had  to  sit 
during  four  and  twenty  hours  on  a  hard  chair  in  a  dirty, 
smoky,  cold  room,  its  stove  being  out  of  repair,  with  the  Red 
army  sentries  coming  and  going,  smoking  their  stinking 
tobacco  and  using  such  language  as  I  had  never  heard 
before.  How  often  during  that  long,  dreary  night  did  I 
long  for  our  prison  cell  with  its  comfortable,  straw  mattress! 
Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  I  had  taken  with  me  a  pocket 
edition  of  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  tried  to  read  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  small  kerosene  lamp. 

The  two  Red  army  men  who  had  to  escort  me  to  Moscow 
were  not  bad  fellows.  They  were  newly  mobilized  peasants 
and  were  not  as  yet  infected  by  communistic  ideas.  When 
the  train  arrived  at  last,  the  next  afternoon,  I  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  my  only  wish  was  to  find  a  bench,  lie  down, 
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and  sleep.  I  therefore  instructed  my  escorts  to  tell  the  station 
master  that  they  were  conducting  a  very  important  prisoner 
for  whom  a  private  compartment  was  necessary.  A  third- 
class  compartment  was  allotted  to  us  and,  having  with  me 
a  pillow  and  a  fur  coat,  I  could  sleep  quite  comfortably. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Moscow  Tcheka 
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'e  arrived  in  Moscow  the  next  morning.  My  sentry 
had  never  been  in  this  city  before,  so  I  had  to  show  him  the 
way  to  Lubianka  Street,  where  the  main  building  of  the 
Extraordinary  Committee  of  the  Moscow  Tcheka  was  lo- 
cated and  where  I  had  to  be  conveyed.  My  husband  lived 
in  the  neighborhood;  my  kind-hearted  sentry  had  promised, 
before  returning  home,  to  inform  him  of  my  arrival.  It  was 
a  Sunday  and,  as  at  that  time  Sundays  had  not  yet  been 
abolished  in  Soviet  Russia,  the  committee  was  practically 
closed.  Only  one  office  on  the  ground  floor  was  open. 

When  I  was  brought  in,  a  solitary  official  was  sitting  at 
a  desk.  Whilst  he  was  perusing  the  notice  about  me,  handed 
to  him  by  one  of  the  Red  army  men,  I  managed  to  read 
over  his  shoulder  the  following  information  after  my  name: 
"Not  shot,  owing  to  advanced  age."  Such  an  excuse  seemed 
strange,  for  during  the  Red  Terror,  especially  in  provincial 
towns,  limits  of  age  for  killing  "class  enemies"  did  not  exist. 
Only  much  later  did  I  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase 
in  connection  with  my  case.  The  fact  was  that  a  friend  of 
ours  living  in  Porkhov  had  saved  me.  He  had  managed  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  dreaded  chief  of  the  Porkhov 
Tcheka;  he  played  the  guitar  and  sang  to  her,  drank  with 
her  and,  during  a  moment  of  relaxation,  suggested  that  it 
was  useless  to  shoot  such  an  old  woman.  As  she  had  never 
seen  me  and  could  not  even  suspect  that  the  man  was 
acquainted  with  us,  she  consented  to  cancel  my  execution. 

I  was  still  waiting  in  that  office  when  suddenly  in 
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walked  my  husband.  My  good  sentries  had  kept  their  prom- 
ise. It  was  such  a  pleasant  surprise  for  both  of  us.  But  the 
poor  official  sitting  at  his  desk  was  taken  unaware  and  did 
not  know  how  to  act.  He  had  not  the  right  to  permit  our 
meeting,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  could  not  very  well 
hinder  it  as  the  new  escort  had  not  yet  come  to  take  me  to 
prison.  There  was  no  other  room  open  for  my  husband  to 
go  to,  so  the  official  was  clever  enough  to  pretend  not  to 
notice  it,  and  we  had  a  nice  long  talk. 

The  Moscow  Tcheka  "Inner"  Prison 

The  enormous,  imposing  structure  in  modern  style, 
extending  now  over  several  blocks  in  the  commercial  center 
of  Moscow,  those  actual  headquarters  of  the  much  dreaded 
G.P.U.  (Government  Political  Administration),  had  not 
been  built  at  the  time  of  my  narrative.  In  1918  its  prede- 
cessor, the  no  less  dreaded  Tcheka,  occupied  several  build- 
ings which  it  had  confiscated  from  private  banks  and  vari- 
ous commercial  associations.  I  was  therefore  conducted 
that  same  morning  into  one  of  the  neighboring  houses, 
where  the  Tcheka's  temporary  "inner"  prison  was  located. 
It  had  formerly  belonged  to  an  insurance  company,  and  all 
the  offices  were  now  transformed  into  prison  cells.  The  one 
that  I  was  taken  into  had  been  separated  from  a  large  pas- 
sage by  a  light  wooden  partition,  so  that,  day  and  night, 
steps  going  backward  and  forward  never  ceased.  Moreover, 
an  enormous  electric  globe  hanging  from  the  ceiling  glared 
all  night  long  with  incessant  hissing.  Protruding  from  one 
of  the  walls,  at  about  a  yard  from  the  floor,  were  the  sleep- 
ing accommodations:  a  very  large  wooden  shelf  without 
any  vestige  of  mattress  or  any  covering  whatever.  We  had 
to  lie  on  it  crosswise,  side  by  side.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room  were  a  table  and  wooden  benches  on  which  about 
eighteen  women  prisoners  were  seated.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
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me  come  in,  they  rose  and  surrounded  me.  Helping  to  take 
my  warm  wraps  off,  they  overwhelmed  me  with  questions 
as  to  where  I  came  from,  the  reason  for  my  arrest,  and  so 
forth.  A  new  prisoner  is  always  a  diversion  in  the  tedious 
prison  life,  bringing  with  him  something  from  the  outer 
world,  and  is  therefore  welcome. 

Some  of  these  poor  creatures  had  sat  there  for  months 
without  even  knowing  why  they  had  been  arrested.  Every 
moment  they  could  expect  to  be  questioned,  transferred  to 
another  permanent  prison  or  camp  for  God  knows  how  long, 
set  free,  or  even  shot.  A  girl,  when  asked  what  her  case  was, 
answered  ingeniously,  "My  case?  But  there  is  no  case  at  all!" 
Two  good-looking  young  women  squeezed  slightly  and  gave 
me  a  place  on  the  sleeping  shelf  between  them.  I  was  glad 
of  it,  for  they  looked  tidier  and  cleaner  than  the  others. 
Behind  the  partition  was  the  principal  passage  for  the  sentry, 
the  Red  army  men,  and  even  the  convicted  prisoners  taken 
to  their  doom.  While  the  executions  were  going  on  in  the 
basement,  a  motor  standing  in  the  yard  was  put  in  motion 
in  order  to  stifle  the  sounds  of  the  shots.  It  was  a  dreadful 
place,  and  happily  I  stayed  there  for  only  three  days.  During 
those  three  days  our  principal  occupation  was  peeling  dirty 
potatoes  for  the  Red  army  men.  As  a  reward  some  of  them 
were  cooked  for  us,  and  it  was  considered  a  dainty  dish,  for 
potatoes  were  at  that  time  rare  in  Moscow  and  given  only 
to  the  army. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  "black  Maria"  or  "black  Raven," 
as  such  a  vehicle  was  called  in  Russia,  was  brought  to  our 
door,  and  four  or  five  of  us  were  packed  in,  although  the  car 
was  full  of  other  prisoners.  Our  destination  was  the  Boutirky 
Prison. 

The  Boutirky  Prison 

This  prison  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
inner  buildings  are  modern,   plain  brick  structures   with 
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hundreds  of  small  grated  windows,  but  here  and  there  in 
the  yards  old  towers  have  survived  and  look  quite  pictur- 
esque. 

My  four  companions  from  the  Tcheka  and  myself  were 
brought  into  a  vast  room,  which  could  hardly  be  called  a 
cell,  for  it  occupied  the  whole  upper  story  of  one  of  the 
main  buildings  and  had  a  score  of  grated  windows  on  both 
sides.  It  was  expected  to  hold  about  ninety  prisoners,  but 
in  my  time  there  were  never  more  than  fifty.  It  was  more 
like  a  large  loft  than  anything  else  and  had  protruding 
beams  supporting  the  ceiling.  It  was  separated  by  heavy 
iron  bars  from  a  small  anteroom  where  a  woman  matron  sat 
day  and  night.  Formerly  this  room  had  served  as  a  laundry, 
and  it  still  contained  taps  and  a  large  boiler  with  hot  water 
which  we  were  allowed  to  use.  We  were  given  roughly  hewn 
wooden  separate  couches  with  thin  straw  mattresses.  I  had 
a  pillow,  quilt,  shawl,  and  sheets  of  my  own  so  that  I  could 
arrange  a  fairly  comfortable  bed.  Three  very  long  wooden 
tables  with  benches  around  them  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  center  rose  a  big  icon  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  child  in  a  wooden  frame  with  an  oil  lamp  burning  before 
it.  The  Bolshevic  administration  had  probably  overlooked 
it,  for  the  prison  chapel  had  been  closed  long  ago,  and  all 
icons  and  sacred  images  were  prohibited  in  Soviet  Russia. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  humble  icon  was  a  source  of  consola- 
tion for  many  of  us. 

How  well  I  remember  that  Christmas  Eve  in  Boutirky 
Prison!  We  had  all  put  on  clean  clothes  and  endeavored  to 
feel  cheerful  and  up  to  the  occasion.  As  we  were  deprived 
of  attending  church  service,  we  decided  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  our  cell.  Consequently  we  surrounded  the  holy 
image  and  I,  as  the  oldest  of  all  present,  read  aloud  a  chapter 
of  the  New  Testament.  Several  girls  that  had  formerly  taken 
part  in  church  choirs  sang  beautifully  the  Christmas  Anthem 
and  other  sacred  orthodox  chants.  It  was  touching  to  behold 
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the  concentrated  faces  of  those  women,  whose  unfortunate 
fate  had  brought  them  together  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  this  place  of  misery.  It  was  a  group  of  people 
belonging  to  all  existing  classes,  which  the  common  mis- 
fortune had  equalized  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Nearly 
all  were  accused  of  "counter-revolution."  For  the  greatest 
number,  this  indictment  was  arbitrary. 

The  motto  of  Soviet  "justice"  is:  better  convict  ten 
innocent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  than  let  go  one  guilty  of 
counter-revolution!  That  is  why,  if  a  certain  individual  were 
suspected  of  counter-revolution,  scores  of  his  distant  ac- 
quaintances, having  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  him, 
would  be  arrested  and  kept  perhaps  for  months  in  jail.  So, 
one  day,  a  whole  wedding  party  with  the  bride  and  groom 
in  wedding  dress,  veil,  and  orange  blossoms,  and  even  the 
priest  who  had  just  married  them  were  brought  into 
Boutirky  Prison.  They  were  all  kept  there  for  several  days 
until  the  culprit  among  the  guests  was  found. 

I  soon  learned  to  know  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  cell  and 
was  even  on  friendly  terms  with  many  of  them.  I  must  say 
that  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  human  nature. 
There  were  some  very  interesting  types  and  among  them 
some  very  nice  people.  After  my  experience  in  the  Porkhov 
jail  and  the  Tcheka,  my  two  months'  seclusion  in  Boutirky 
Prison  was  to  a  certain  point  not  so  bad. 

The  food  was  edible.  One  pound  of  very  good  black 
bread  was  given  to  us  every  morning.  Tea  and  sugar  could 
still  be  bought  in  the  prison  store.  For  dinner  a  great  big 
shining  brass  kettle  of  soup  and  another  one  of  boiled  peas 
or  lentils  were  brought  us.  For  supper  only  the  latter  was 
served.  Instead  of  plates  we  had  clean  brass  bowls  and  had 
to  eat  everything  with  wooden  spoons.  Boiling  water  for  tea 
we  could  have  anytime.  Moreover,  twice  a  week  one  could 
receive  something  more  or  less  good  to  eat  from  outside,  and 
then  one  divided  those  provisions  with  one's  nearest  neigh- 
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bors.  After  dinner  we  were  always  taken  for  a  walk  in  the 
prison  courtyard.  Books  were  allowed  to  be  brought  in  from 
outside  or  taken  from  the  prison  library.  One  of  the  prisoners, 
a  very  nice  and  clever  girl,  daughter  of  a  former  statesman, 
was  chosen  as  elder  or  forelady  and  kept  our  cell  and  the 
fifty  women  sitting  there  in  good  order.  The  latter  was  not 
so  very  easy.  During  the  hours  after  our  walk,  everybody 
was  supposed  to  rest,  and  no  loud  talking  was  allowed. 

One  day  a  new  party  of  prisoners  was  brought  into  our 
cell.  Among  them  were  two  women  who  immediately  at- 
tracted our  attention.  One  of  them  was  enormously  stout. 
In  her  youth  she  must  have  been  fairly  good-looking,  but 
now  she  had  the  bulk  and  stature  of  a  human  elephant.  Her 
excessive  corpulence  would  not  permit  her  to  wear  an  ordi- 
nary dress,  and  she  was  draped  all  over  in  a  sort  of  large 
black  tunic.  A  double  or  even  triple  chin  lengthened  her 
comparatively  small  and  very  red  face.  Her  companion  was, 
on  the  contrary,  extremely  thin,  bony,  and  very  tall.  She  had 
a  bilious  yellow  complexion  and  a  vicious  face  with  deeply 
sunken  black-rimmed  eyes  that  clearly  denoted  her  addic- 
tion to  dope.  She  was  dressed  only  in  a  dirty  gray  gown  that 
hung  on  her  lean  body  as  on  a  peg.  Both  women  were 
arrested  for  the  same  delinquency,  but  did  not  seem  to  be 
on  friendly  terms.  They  had  jointly  owned  a  dining  saloon 
and  were  accused  of  feeding  and  concealing  "class  enemies." 
Each  of  them  considered  the  other  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
their  misfortune,  and  thus  they  were  furious  at  one  another. 
To  avoid  an  open  quarrel,  they  had  to  be  placed  at  the  two 
extremities  of  our  vast  cell,  but  they  nevertheless  managed 
to  abuse  each  other  in  the  most  expressive  language  over 
our  heads. 

We  soon  found  out  that  the  fat  one  had  formerly  been 
a  music-hall  singer  and,  when  the  two  women  were  com- 
paratively calmed  down,  we  asked  her  to  demonstrate  her 
musical  talent.   Consequently  one  evening  an  improvised 
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concert  took  place  in  the  unusual  setting  of  a  prison  cell. 
She  must  have  had  a  fine  voice  in  former  days,  for  even  now, 
without  accompaniment,  it  sounded  pleasant;  but  her  enor- 
mous, black-clad  figure  had  a  most  uncouth  aspect,  sitting 
demurely  at  one  of  the  tables  surrounded  by  those  miser- 
able creatures,  all  of  whom  were  eagerly  listening  to  the 
familiar  sounds  of  our  beautiful  old  Russian  ballads  that 
made  them  forget  for  the  moment  their  present  predica- 
ment. The  scene  however  attained  its  highest  tension  when 
she  started  to  sing  a  Russian  dance  tune,  the  first  measures 
of  which  begin  in  a  very  slow  rhythm,  the  tempo  acceler- 
ating with  each  new  verse  of  the  song.  Suddenly  a  lean  figure 
in  a  gray  dress,  which  had  been  crouching  in  a  dark  corner, 
rose  and  in  all  her  height  began  a  kind  of  rhythmical,  weird 
dance,  moving  to  the  song,  snake-like,  her  whole  body  and 
chiefly  her  shoulders,  without  the  least  change  in  the  stony, 
tragic  expression  of  her  deathly  pale  face.  This  unexpected 
number  concluded  the  concert.  Thus,  physically  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  Boutirky  Prison  were  fairly  good  and  even  at 
times  interesting,  although  morally,  God  knows  there  was 
enough  reason  for  care  and  anxiety. 

The  Bolshevic  regime  was  getting  harder  and  harder 
every  day.  In  my  first  prison  interview  with  my  husband, 
two  wire  fences  separated  us,  and  we  had  to  speak  very 
loud  to  hear  each  other.  He  then  told  me  that  we  had 
lost  practically  all  of  our  former  fortune. 

The  Moscow  house  was  confiscated;  our  family  jewels 
were  taken  partly  at  the  time  of  our  arrest  and  partly  when 
the  bank  safes  were  plundered.  Now,  after  a  raid  on  our 
Petrograd  apartment,  all  our  belongings  had  been  taken 
away,  no  one  knew  where.  Thus  our  fine  old  silver,  a  collec- 
tion of  old  china,  principally  rare  Chinese  vases,  a  valuable 
library,  pictures,  my  fine  old  lace,  our  winter  clothes,  furs, 
and  linen— all  had  disappeared.  Now,  after  having  lost  so 
much  more,  I  have  learned  to  say  with  the  unknown  poet: 
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"Life  is  merely  froth  and  bubbles, 
Two  things  only  stand  like  stone, 
Kindness  in  another's  troubles, 
Courage  in  your  own." 

But  at  that  moment  it  was  hard  to  bear. 

Later  our  interviews  were  much  easier,  as  my  husband 
obtained  permission  to  see  me  in  one  of  the  offices  with  only 
a  warden  sitting  in  the  room.  She  was  very  considerate  and 
sat  in  a  far-away  corner  with  her  back  turned,  not  to  hinder 
our  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Freedom  at  Last! 


g, 


Lt  last,  one  fine  morning  in  February,  the  warden 
brought  me  the  happy  tidings  of  my  release  from  prison. 
This  news  caused  a  joyful  commotion  in  our  cell.  I  was  the 
first  to  leave  it  for  freedom  ( transfers  to  other  Tcheka  prisons 
or  camps  were  frequent),  and  naturally  every  one  of  my 
companions  hoped  that  now  her  release  would  come  next. 
They  helped  me  to  pack  my  things,  and  as  I  was  approaching 
the  door  many  hands  clutched  my  coat  and  dress  from  behind 
and  touched  my  shoulders  and  back.  This  was  supposed  to 
bring  luck  and  soon  open  wide  for  them  the  heavy  prison 
doors  that  were  now  ajar  for  me. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  exhilarating  sensation 
of  feeling  oneself  free  after  months  of  hopeless  seclusion.  I 
say  hopeless  because  I  had  all  reason  to  expect  to  be  kept 
in  prison  until  the  end  of  the  civil  war  or  sent  to  one  of  the 
camps  for  political  prisoners. 

Once  outside  of  the  prison  walls  a  new  question  arose: 
How  to  get  home— that  is  to  my  husband's  lodgings?  No 
tramways  or  busses  were  in  circulation,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  walk  all  the  way  across  town  with  my  heavy  parcels, 
and  the  street  sledges  or  isvostchik  were  then  so  rare  that 
one  could  not  be  hired  for  less  than  a  hundred  roubles. 

As  I  was  considering  this  dilemma,  a  young  woman 
liberated  from  another  cell  came  out  and  we  decided  to 
share  an  isvostchik.  We  both  lived  in  the  same  part  of  town 
and  thus  had  to  pay  only  fifty  roubles  each. 
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Moscow  in  1918-19 

My  husband  did  not  expect  me  just  then,  so  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  surprise  for  him  when  I  suddenly  walked  in. 
I  stayed  with  him  in  Moscow  until  May  and  greatly  enjoyed 
my  liberty  to  go  out  at  any  time  and  especially  the  possibility 
of  going  to  church. 

The  city  was  then  a  deplorable  place.  There  was  no 
traffic  whatever.  People  walked  in  the  middle  of  streets, 
amid  heaps  of  snow.  The  sidewalks  were  covered  with  ice 
and  good  only  for  skating.  All  shops  and  stores  were  closed 
and  barred,  with  broken  windows,  and  many  houses  on  the 
central  streets  bore  traces  of  bullets.  In  the  by-streets,  the 
pretty,  old-fashioned  homes  of  the  former  aristocracy  seemed 
abandoned  and  forlorn.  Their  white  pillars  were  cracked, 
and  their  poor  "antediluvian"  lions  with  broken  noses  looked 
miserably  out  of  heavy  snowdrifts.  The  few  former  inhabi- 
tants of  those  homes,  who  had  by  some  miracle  survived  in 
Moscow  the  first  attacks  of  the  Red  Terror,  had  sought 
shelter  in  some  tiny  rooms  at  the  back  of  their  houses  where 
their  servants  had  previously  lived.  These  quarters  were 
more  secluded  and  easier  to  keep  comparatively  warm.  The 
front  rooms  were  usually  occupied  by  commissars  or  Bol- 
shevic  institutions.  All  of  the  fine  furniture  was  naturally 
wrecked  or  taken  away  to  accommodate  the  apartments  of 
prominent  Soviet  officials. 

Only  the  ancient  Russian  sanctuary,  so  many  centuries 
old,  the  beautiful  Moscow  Kremlin,  was  outwardly  un- 
changed. Its  weather-beaten  brick  walls,  with  their  pictur- 
esque watch  towers,  seemed  untouched  by  the  storm  of 
revolution.  Even  the  gilded,  double-headed  eagles  were  still 
spreading  their  wings  over  the  conical  tower  roofs.0 

But  behind  those  walls  all  had  changed.  The  sacred 
historical  cathedrals  were  closed,  their  belfries  mute,  and  the 

8  They  were  taken  down  and  replaced  by  red  stars  several  years  later. 
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stronghold  of  Christian  Orthodoxy  in  Russia  was  turned 
into  a  citadel  of  Bolshevism,  where  no  more  pilgrims  or  any 
outside  visitors  were  admitted. 

During  my  stay  in  Moscow,  we  lived  in  a  room  that  my 
husband  had  in  the  apartment  of  his  former  house  manager. 
This  good  man,  having  occupied  the  same  post  for  many 
years,  was  devoted  to  our  cause.  The  house  now  belonged 
to  the  G.P.U.  or  Tcheka,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time,  and 
the  new  proprietors  had  kept  him  in  their  service  for  the 
time  being.  His  son  and  daughter  both  worked  in  Soviet 
institutions. 

We  had  our  meals  with  this  family,  and  they  managed 
to  make  very  good  black  bread  themselves,  as  no  bakeries 
were  then  accessible  to  private  customers.  They  also  got 
potatoes  from  the  country.  Naturally  we  had  to  do  without 
butter  and  sugar  and  took  our  tea  with  saccharine.  It  was 
such  a  comfort,  however,  to  live  freely  with  my  husband 
that  such  small  deficiencies  really  did  not  matter.  After  all 
those  months  of  painful  tension,  this  life  of  comparative 
calm  was  a  good  rest.  Complete  relaxation  was,  however, 
out  of  the  question  as  long  as  our  poor  children  were  alone 
in  Holomky  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  authorities.  My  daugh- 
ter wrote  that  the  commissars  who  had  invaded  our  house 
at  the  time  of  my  arrest  were  now  gone,  and  life  was  there- 
fore easier,  although  one  could  never  be  sure  but  that  at 
any  moment  the  whole  estate  might  be  confiscated  and 
they  would  all  be  turned  out.  Something  therefore  had  to  be 
done  to  secure  for  us  legally  this  last  refuge. 

After  considerable  effort  and  manifold  statements  ad- 
dressed to  the  central  Soviet  government,  we  managed  to 
put  Holomky  out  of  reach,  for  the  time,  of  the  local  Porkhov 
administration.  It  was  nationalized  by  the  Commissariat  of 
Popular  Education.  The  house  was  called  Narodny  Dom 
(People's  House);  a  theater  and  public  library  (consisting 
naturally  of  our  books)  had  to  be  installed,  and  part  of  the 
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house  had  to  serve  as  summer  residence  for  a  colony  of 
artists  and  writers.  My  daughter  was  put  at  the  head  of  this 
Narodny  Dom,  and  at  this  price  we  were  allowed  to  live  in 
Holomky.  My  husband  thus  got  a  certain  satisfaction  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  house  which  he  had  built  with  such  care 
would  at  least  serve  Russian  culture  in  that  way. 

St.  Petersburg— Petrograd— Leningrad,  1918 

On  my  way  back  to  our  country  home  I  stayed  for 
some  days  in  Petrograd,  the  name  of  which  was  soon  doomed 
to  be  changed. 

Peter's  mighty  creation,  St.  Petersburg,  was  now  like 
the  sleeping  beauty,  congealed  in  all  its  former  glory.  Its 
palaces,  monuments,  and  cathedrals  stood  silent  and 
abandoned  in  the  opal  twilight  of  the  unchangeable  magic 
"white  nights."  Alone,  the  glorious  Neva  seemed  still  alive, 
incessantly  rolling  her  waves  between  the  now  deserted 
Granite  Quays.  Devoid  of  all  craft,  the  mighty  river  looked 
still  more  beautiful  in  its  bare  expanse  of  water. 

The  future  Leningrad,  on  the  other  hand,  was  alive  and 
wide  awake.  In  the  beginning  of  its  existence  it  had  a  bloody 
struggle  with  beautiful  old  St.  Petersburg.  It  could  not, 
however,  much  harm  the  stately  serenity  of  the  old  city, 
although  its  soul  had  gone.  Some  broken  windows  and  two 
or  three  traces  of  bullets  on  the  walls  of  the  Winter  Palace 
were  the  only  visible  signs  of  this  first  attack. 

The  new  Bolshevic  administration  had  its  headquarters 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  It  had  settled  in  the  oldest  Russian 
girls'  boarding  school,  the  Smolny  Institute,  built  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Catherine  the  Great  for  girls  of  the 
nobility.  The  former  inhabitants  of  this  boarding  school 
were  naturally  driven  out.  Here  and  in  the  adjoining  work- 
ers' and  factory  quarters  the  most  nervous  activity  ceased 
neither  day  nor  night.  The  new  government  was  forging  its 
future  hard,  pitiless  power. 
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The  former  inhabitants  of  Petrograd  sat  in  their  corners, 
aspiring  to  pass  unnoticed  and  exerting  themselves  to  the 
utmost  solely  in  order  to  get  a  little  food.  The  civil  war  and 
the  blockade  had  stopped  all  trade  in  Russia.  Money  would 
buy  nothing,  and  the  citizens  were  often  reduced  to  giving 
their  most  precious  belongings  in  exchange  for  a  sack  of 
potatoes  or  a  loaf  of  black  bread. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Home  Again 


a 


n  a  very  fine  morning  in  May,  I  stepped  out  of 
the  railway  car  in  our  Porkhov  station,  where  I  had  passed 
such  a  tedious  vigil  not  quite  six  months  before.  Not  noticing 
anybody  around  from  our  neighborhood  who  could  give  me 
a  lift  home,  I  decided  to  leave  my  suitcase  at  my  friend  the 
photographer's  and  walk  the  twelve  miles  to  Holomky. 

The  spring  air  was  marvelous.  The  fresh  smell  of  the 
young  birch  and  poplar  leaves  filled  the  whole  atmosphere, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  through  the  emerald  fields  and 
listen  to  the  joyful  song  of  the  skylarks  flying  high  up  in  the 
air.  Even  the  Bolshevic  regime  could  not  spoil  this  beauty! 

But  of  course  the  meeting  with  my  children  was  the 
greatest  joy  of  all.  We  had  at  that  time  the  whole  house  to 
ourselves.  During  that  summer  our  place  was  very  near  to 
the  civil-war  zone,  so  that  the  colony  of  artists  that  we  were 
expecting  found  it  too  dangerous  to  use  Holomky  as  their 
summer  resort  just  yet.  We  often  actually  heard  the  can- 
nons roaring,  and  on  several  occasions  our  windows  shook. 
At  one  time  a  White  army  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as 
two  miles  from  Porkhov  but  retired  very  soon,  and  then  all 
was  quiet  in  our  vicinity. 

Our  Theatrical  Activity 

As  mentioned  above,  we  were  permitted  to  live  in 
Holomky  under  the  condition  of  amusing  the  population  in 
our  Narodny  Dom.  My  daughter  was  its  manager,  and  our 
activity  in  that  sense  had  to  begin  without  delay. 
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The  apartments  that  had  so  recently  served  as  ward 
and  dining  room  for  wounded  soldiers  were  now  transformed 
into  a  theater,  a  dancing  hall,  and  a  library.  A  stage  was 
erected  between  the  two  columns  in  our  former  sitting  room. 
Soon  after  my  return  from  Moscow,  we  were  notified  that 
in  a  week  our  first  performance  must  take  place,  as  it  was 
some  kind  of  a  Soviet  holiday. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  create  a  theater  at  short  notice 
in  such  circumstances,  living  as  we  were  far  from  any  civi- 
lized center.  We  had  to  choose  our  actors  from  among 
peasant  boys  and  girls  who  scarcely  knew  how  to  read  and 
write.  My  youngest  son  Peter,  who  was  then  fourteen,  was 
the  most  experienced  of  the  whole  cast,  for  he  had  seen 
good  acting  once  or  twice  in  Petrograd  before  the  revolution. 
For  this  first  performance  we  chose  a  classic  comedy,  writ- 
ten by  our  famous  Russian  dramatic  author  Ostrovsky.  The 
boy  who  had  to  play  the  leading  part  was  the  son  of  a 
coachman  in  a  neighboring  estate.  Not  only  had  he  never 
performed  before,  but  he  had  never  been  in  a  theater  in  his 
life.  The  boy  was,  however,  so  naturally  gifted  that  he 
immediately  understood  the  character  that  he  was  to  repre- 
sent, entered  thoroughly  into  his  part,  and  acted  perfectly. 
It  was  touching  and  even  edifying  to  watch  how  all  of  them 
gave  themselves  pains  to  learn  their  parts  by  heart,  with 
what  attention  they  listened  to  our  directions,  and  how  hard 
they  tried  to  follow  them  during  the  rehearsals.  No  real 
stage  settings  were  to  be  had,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to 
represent  a  garden,  for  instance,  we  simply  made  holes  in 
the  boards  of  the  stage  and  stuck  small  trees  and  bushes  in 
them. 

The  first  performance  went  off  well  and  had  a  great 
success.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  audience  was  not  very 
difficult,  having  never  seen  anything  better.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  practice,  our  company  attained  a  certain 
perfection.  Every  other  Sunday  a  dramatic  play  was  pre- 
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sented,  often  followed  by  dancing  in  our  fonner  big  dining 
room. 

We  divided  our  theatrical  activities  thus:  My  daughter, 
being  an  artist,  had  to  manage  the  artistic  part  of  the  per- 
formance, invent  costumes,  decorations,  settings,  organize 
the  musical  part,  and  so  forth.  I  was  the  stage  manager  and 
had  to  choose  the  plays  and  distribute  parts,  minutely  ex- 
plaining them  to  our  inexperienced  actors.  My  little  Peter 
was  a  great  help  and,  as  he  had  a  very  good  memory,  I  gave 
him  the  most  difficult  parts  to  perform. 

Thus,  during  the  first  two  years  we  showed  about 
twenty-five  plays.  They  were  mostly  classical  Russian  come- 
dies, principally  Ostrovsky's  plays.  One  of  them  was  par- 
ticularly effective,  as  a  popular  scene  at  a  country  fair  was 
enacted  by  peasant  boys  and  girls  in  their  own  real,  national 
dresses.  It  looked  very  genuine  as  they  practically  repre- 
sented themselves.  Kolia,  the  coachman's  son,  mentioned 
above,  excelled  in  dramatized  TchekhofFs  short  stories.  We 
went  as  far  as  to  present  two  scenes  from  Pushkin's  Boris 
Goudunof  and  the  whole  of  his  short  drama  in  verse,  The 
Covetous  Knight.  Even  one  of  Moliere's  comedies,  Les 
Fourberies  de  Scapin,  translated  into  Russian,  appeared  on 
our  stage.  For  that  performance  I  had  to  make  eight  curly, 
long  wigs.  I  made  them  simply  out  of  flax,  dyed  brown  or 
black,  copied  from  an  illustrated  edition  of  Moliere's  plays, 
so  they  were  really  quite  correct. 

We  also  varied  our  performances  by  presenting  short 
ballets,  composed  by  my  daughter,  who  acted  herself  and 
had  to  teach  all  the  others  the  first  elements  of  dancing  and 
pantomime.  Each  ballet  was  always  preceded  by  a  pro- 
logue, where  one  of  the  actors  read  the  story  that  would  be 
presented.  One  of  the  principal  ballets,  called  "The  Eastern 
Tale,"  had  to  be  in  Oriental  style,  and  the  other  one,  "Snow 
Drop,"  a  winter  scene.  The  effect  of  falling  snow  was  ob- 
tained by  two  little  boys  sitting  perched  high  up  in  the 
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wings  and  throwing  tiny  bits  of  white  paper  on  the  stage. 
For  music  we  had  a  phonograph  and  sometimes  piano  ac- 
companiment. Costumes  were  created  out  of  odd  bits  of  silk, 
old  colored  scarfs,  chintz  curtains,  old  silk  pajamas,  and 
what  not.  Embroideries  for  Moliere's  costumes  were  simply 
painted  on  paper,  cut  out,  and  applied  on  sleeves  and  col- 
lars. The  result  of  all  that  was  so  satisfactory  that  our  com- 
pany grew  quite  famous.  Spectators  came  from  the  near-by 
towns  to  see  our  performances,  which  fact  contributed  very 
much  to  the  comparative  safety  of  our  life  in  Holomky  at 
that  time. 

Conditions  were  fairly  comfortable.  We  had  the  bare 
necessities.  A  fairly  large-sized  kitchen  garden,  cultivated 
with  our  own  hands,  provided  vegetables  enough  for  the 
whole  year  round,  and  our  two  cows  gave  us  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk.  We  endeavored  also  to  overcome  the  lack 
of  white  bread  and  sugar  by  sowing  some  wheat  in  our 
kitchen  garden  and  making  a  sort  of  thick  syrup  out  of 
beetroot.  Black  bread,  eggs,  meat,  lard  or  butter,  and  also 
hay  and  straw  for  our  cows  we  got  from  the  peasants  in 
exchange  for  medicine,  distributed  by  my  daughter  to  her 
patients.  Moreover,  being  a  great  favorite  among  the  neigh- 
boring villagers,  she  managed  to  make  very  good  bargains 
with  bits  of  ribbon,  old  print  dresses,  chintz  curtains,  etc. 
Such  bargaining,  however,  was  no  easy  matter.  The  villages 
in  our  district  being  dispersed  all  around  at  more  or  less  long 
distances  from  one  another  and  from  our  estate,  my  daughter 
often  had  to  walk  five  or  ten  miles  in  hard  winter  frost  and 
deep  snow  or,  what  was  still  worse,  on  muddy  autumn  roads. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  fodder  for  our  cows. 
The  peasants  would  not  sell  hay  or  straw  for  any  price,  but 
as  they  all  loved  my  daughter  for  her  constant  medical  aid, 
sympathy,  and  help  in  all  their  troubles,  each  individual 
household  in  nearly  every  village  was  ready  to  give  her  a 
sheaf  of  straw  or  an  armful  of  hay  for  nothing.  Consequently 
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she  had  to  collect  these  gifts  from  one  hut  to  another.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  was  assembled,  the  whole  heap  would 
be  loaded  into  a  cart  or  a  sledge  belonging  to  the  most 
friendly  disposed  villager.  She  herself  would  then  be  hoisted 
on  the  top  and  triumphantly  brought  home  with  her  booty. 
Often  a  dozen  eggs  and  a  piece  of  lard  would  be  given  to 
her  in  the  bargain.  It  is  a  miracle  that  her  health,  much 
undermined  by  her  attack  of  Spanish  flu  and  pneumonia, 
could  endure  years  of  such  unusual  exertion. 

Her  medical  help  to  the  villagers  was  not  always  limited 
to  giving  them  medicine  when  they  came  for  it  and  re- 
ceiving patients  at  home.  She  would  often  have  to  rush  in 
any  weather  and  at  any  time  to  the  bedside  of  a  suffering 
peasant,  and  sometimes  her  presence  alone  would  soothe 
his  pain. 

One  day  two  men  quarreled  in  the  bathhouse.  Both  were 
stark  naked,  and,  having  no  weapons,  like  wild  animals 
they  used  their  teeth.  Sonia  was  called  next  day  to  dress 
their  wounds. 

Moreover,  as  manager  of  our  Narodny  Dom,  she  had 
to  deal  with  the  communistic  authorities  of  our  district  town. 
She  was  therefore  obliged,  several  times  a  month,  winter  and 
summer,  in  any  weather,  to  walk  the  twelve  miles  to  Pork- 
hov.  When  the  roads  were  too  muddy  a  peasant  would  lend 
her  a  horse,  which  she  would  ride  without  a  saddle. 

Her  tact  and  kindly  disposition  disarmed  even  the 
prejudiced  officials  of  the  Porkhov  administration.  It  is 
therefore  in  great  measure  owing  to  her  courage  and  en- 
ergy that  we  could  survive  those  hard  times  in  comparative 
safety  and  even  with  a  certain  comfort. 

Generally  speaking,  the  peasants  were  well  disposed 
towards  us.  Some  of  the  older  villagers  showed  a  fatherly 
solicitude  towards  our  children,  whilst  I  was  in  prison  and 
my  husband  in  Moscow.  Owing  to  these  good  people,  our 
children  and  those  of  our  servants  that  had  stayed  with  them 
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in  Holomky  were  never  in  need  of  bread,  although  they  were 
strictly  guarded  by  the  local  commissars.  Officially  they  were 
allowed  only  five  pounds  of  raw  oats  a  month. 

To  this  category  of  our  peasant  friends  belonged  first  of 
all  an  aged  childless  couple,  Uncle  Wassia  and  Aunt  Lousha. 
They  lived  in  a  tiny  cottage  in  the  nearest  village  to  our 
home.  For  their  hospitality  and  friendliness  they  can  be 
compared  to  the  legendary  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Uncle 
Wassia  had  the  head  of  an  Apostle,  with  regular  features 
and  white  curly  hair  and  beard.  Aunt  Lousha  was  a  short, 
little  old  woman,  very  clever  and  witty,  always  busy  and 
kind-hearted.  In  the  days  of  our  prosperity  we  never  had 
met  them,  but  as  soon  as  misfortune  befell  us  they  were  ready 
to  help  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  They  would  share 
all  the  products  of  their  farming  with  us.  When  also  a  trip 
to  the  nearest  town  was  necessary  to  some  one  of  us,  Uncle 
Wassia  would  harness  his  old  mare  and  take  us  there  and 
back  for  nothing.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  vehicle  that 
he  possessed  was  very  primitive  and  anything  but  con- 
venient for  a  drive.  It  consisted  of  two  wheels,  two  uprooted 
trees  forming  the  bulk,  and  two  or  three  planks,  with  a  heap 
of  straw  on  them,  forming  the  passenger's  seat.  The  driver 
sat  sideways  on  the  back  of  the  horse.  One  can  well  imagine 
how  all  one's  bones  ached  after  two  or  three  hours  of  jolting 
about  on  this  instrument  of  torture!  But  it  was  better  than 
walking  the  fifteen  miles. 

The  following  story  is  characteristic  of  the  peasants' 
mentality  at  that  time.  It  was  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor's  abdication.  A  meeting  was  assembled  at  the 
village  school,  and  the  teacher,  a  pretty  young  girl,  was 
ordered  to  read  to  the  assembled  peasants  all  about  the 
benefits  of  the  revolution  and  the  wickedness  of  the  villain- 
ous "Romanoff  dynasty."  For  that  a  propaganda  pamphlet 
in  bright  red  binding  was  sent  to  her.  All  the  peasants  of 
the  village  were  obliged  to  be  there,  and  our  Aunt  Lousha 
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was  in  their  number.  The  next  day  I  asked  her  how  she 
liked  the  lecture.  "Oh,  it  was  fine.  Simply  beautiful,"  she 
answered,  to  my  great  astonishment.  I  knew  her  to  be  very 
conservative  in  her  ideas. 

"What  did  you  like  there?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  it  was  lovely,"  she  repeated.  "The  teacher  was  so 
pretty,  her  cheeks  all  rosy,  her  black  eyes  shining,  the  book 
she  was  reading  was  quite  new  and  beautifully  red,  and 
while  she  was  reading  her  little  hand  went  up  and  down, 
up  and  down!  Sure  it  was  really  fine!" 

"But  what  did  she  read  about?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  that  I  do  not  know!"  (And  do  not  care,  she  could 
have  answered!) 

The  peasants,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  about,  were 
comparatively  well  off.  The  land  and  cattle  of  former  pro- 
prietors were  theirs.  Collectivism,  as  it  is  actually  practiced 
in  Russia,  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  They  were  still 
masters  of  the  products  of  their  land  and  cattle  and  freely 
gave  them  away  in  exchange  for  the  belongings  of  famish- 
ing citizens.  A  sight  highly  ridiculous  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  sad  was  that  of  a  village  fair  in  those  days.  Sturdy, 
red-faced  peasant  maidens  paraded  up  and  down  the  village 
streets,  arrayed  in  finery  that  had  nothing  in  common  with 
their  type:  their  thick,  red  knuckles  sticking  out  of  silk,  lace, 
and  sometimes  black  net  sleeves  of  evening  gowns  that  had 
once  been  elegant  and  perhaps  had  even  come  from  Paris! 
And  all  that  they  had  bought  literally  for  a  piece  of  bread. 

My  Husband's  Return  to  Holomky 

In  the  beginning  of  1920  my  husband  was  still  working 
in  Moscow,  although  life  there  was  getting  harder  and 
harder  every  day.  His  dearest  wish  now  was  to  obtain  the 
possibility  of  living  with  us  in  his  country  place,  especially 
since  his  work  at  the  Experimental  Institute  was  of  a  purely 
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inventive  nature  and  could  perfectly  well  be  done  out  of 
Moscow.  But  the  local  communistic  government  in  our 
province  was  still  strong,  and  without  some  kind  of  weighty 
protection,  emanating  from  the  central  power,  it  was  still 
dangerous  for  him,  as  a  former  landlord,  to  return  to  Holom- 
ky.  Consequently  he  resolved  to  take  a  bold  step  and  ap- 
plied to  Lenin  himself.  The  result  was  that  he  received  a 
document  signed  by  Lenin,  authorizing  him  to  live  in  his 
former  estate  unmolested.  Armed  with  such  a  talisman,  as 
he  called  it,  he  at  last  returned  to  his  home  and  family  in 
February,  1920. 

My  Husband's  Illness  and  Death 

At  about  eight  miles  from  Holomky  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Shelon  was  situated  a  beautiful  estate,  Volyshovo, 
formerly  belonging  to  Count  Strogonoff.  Naturally  it  too 
was  nationalized,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1920  an  Agricultural 
Technical  College  was  opened  there.  It  was  practically  a 
palace,  although  much  deteriorated  during  the  two  years  of 
the  revolution.  Such  a  school  in  our  neighborhood  was  very 
handy  for  our  youngest  son  Peter,  who  was  just  fifteen  years 
old.  He  had  not  finished  high  school  before  leaving  Petro- 
grad,  and  in  order  to  enter  this  new  college  in  the  autumn 
he  would  have  to  pass  several  examinations.  During  all  of 
the  summer  his  father  helped  him  in  all  his  studies,  and  the 
examinations  were  favorably  passed.  At  the  same  time  my 
husband  himself  was  engaged  as  professor  of  physical  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  in  the  same  establishment.  He  under- 
took this  new  pedagogical  task  with  his  usual  energy.  As  a 
result  of  the  revolution,  schoolbooks  were  scarce  at  that  time 
in  Russia.  Consequently  my  husband  wrote,  specially  for 
his  pupils,  a  manuscript  manual  on  a  section  of  physical 
science. 

But,  alas,  such  comparatively  happy  family  life  was  not 
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for  him  and  not  for  us  any  more!  The  life  of  hardship  that 
he  had  led  lately  in  Moscow;  perpetual  insufficiency  of 
nourishment  during  the  last  months  in  the  city;  dreadfully 
fatiguing  journeys  between  Moscow,  Holomky,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Volyshovo,  mostly  over  very  poor  roads;  physical  labor 
too  strenuous  for  his  age,  such  as  pumping  water,  cutting 
and  carrying  heavy  logs  of  wood— all  that  strained  his  other- 
wise strong  nature.  His  old  complaint,  hernia,  got  more  acute. 
An  operation  was  absolutely  necessary  and  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  town  hospital  of  Porkhov.  The  operation 
proved  to  be  much  more  serious  than  was  expected.  Although 
he  bore  it  courageously,  with  only  local  anesthetics,  this 
strain  was  too  much  for  his  heart.  It  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  operation  he  breathed  his 
last.  It  was  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1921,  the  day  of  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday. 

On  the  eve  of  his  death,  a  group  of  students  from  the 
Volyshovo  College  came  to  the  hospital  to  see  him.  This 
sign  of  sympathy  from  young  people  he  had  always  loved 
evoked  his  last  flash  of  consciousness  and  his  last  happy 
smile. 

We  buried  him  in  a  simple  white  wooden  coffin,  as  he 
had  always  desired,  in  a  cemetery  near  a  church  of  my 
sister's  former  estate,  under  a  beautiful  oak,  his  favorite  tree. 
On  his  gravestone,  following  his  name,  is  the  inscription: 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart, 
For  they  shall  see  God."  (St.  Matthew) 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


a 


fur  life  in  holomky  after  my  husband's  death 
seemed  very  hard  to  bear,  but  the  thought  of  my  children 
helped  me  to  continue  with  redoubled  force,  now  that  I 
was  alone,  the  struggle  for  their  welfare.  Of  my  six  children 
only  two  were  with  me  now,  my  daughter  and  my  youngest 
boy.  My  four  eldest  sons  were  far  away,  I  knew  not  where, 
not  having  heard  from  them  for  more  than  two  years. 

About  a  fortnight  after  my  husband's  death,  we  learned 
that  my  eldest  son  had  been  arrested  by  the  Bolshevics  in 
the  Crimea,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  White  troops, 
and  for  six  months  we  considered  him  as  lost.  At  the  same 
time  another  blow  was  in  store  for  us.  Two  months  later  I 
received  a  letter  which  had  traveled  all  through  Europe, 
announcing  to  me  that  my  son  Leo  had  died  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Constantinople  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1921, 
two  weeks  after  his  father.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  however,  not 
to  give  way  but  to  bear  up  and  continue  my  everyday  work 
for  the  sake  of  those  two  that  were  left  to  me.  Their  affec- 
tion was  my  greatest  consolation,  and  the  energy  with  which 
they  both  persevered  in  their  separate  obligations  sustained 
my  own  courage. 

Directiy  after  my  husband's  death,  my  daughter  being 
unwell,  we  interrupted  for  some  time  our  theatrical  activi- 
ties. The  local  authorities,  however,  would  not  take  either 
that  or  our  mourning  into  consideration  and  sent  some 
communists  to  perform  a  propaganda  play  on  our  stage.  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  prompter's  box  and  prompt  them, 
for  not  one  of  the  actors  knew  his  part. 

My  boy  worked  hard  in  his  college.  He  had  to  live 
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there  at  a  teacher's  house  and  came  home  only  on  week 
ends,  walking  the  ten  miles  in  any  weather.  Crossing  the 
river,  especially  in  the  spring,  was  no  easy  task  and  some- 
times a  rather  dangerous  one.  When  the  ice  on  the  river  was 
breaking  and  the  ferryboat  could  not  yet  be  launched,  a 
very  primitive  craft  was  used.  It  consisted  of  two  open 
hollow  tree  trunks  fastened  together  side  by  side  lengthwise. 
One  had  to  stand  with  one  foot  in  each  trunk  and,  thus 
(Standing,  paddle  across.  A  passenger  could  sit  astride  be- 
tween the  trunks,  but  on  stormy  days  such  a  conveyance 
could  easily  turn  over. 

Late  in  the  spring  the  colony  of  artists  that  we  had 
been  expecting  for  more  than  a  year  began  to  assemble.  All 
the  spare  rooms  in  Holomky  were  very  soon  filled.  Also  the 
house  of  the  neighboring  estate,  which  had  been  ransacked 
in  1918,  was  now  made  more  or  less  habitable  and  could 
accommodate  several  families. 

All  these  people  had  come  from  the  city  where  food 
was  very  scarce  and  eagerly  began  at  once  to  barter  their 
old  clothes  for  milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc.  Many  of  them  I  had 
known  before  in  St.  Petersburg;  some  were  former  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  my  drawing  classes  and  therefore 
friends.  We  put  at  their  disposal  our  big  kitchen,  which  we 
did  not  use,  since  I  had  to  cook  myself.  For  our  private 
use  we  had  a  small  stove  installed  in  one  of  our  rooms  up- 
stairs. Some  of  these  artists  boarded  at  our  table,  and  I 
had  to  cook  for  them  too.  I  did  not  mind  this  extra  work,  as 
we  could  thus  afford  to  have  a  girl  for  washing  the  dishes. 
Our  theatrical  performances  recommenced  and  continued 
all  through  the  summer,  so  that,  what  with  the  kitchen 
garden  to  cultivate  and  finding  means  to  obtain  other  food, 
we  all  had  plenty  to  do. 

A  constant  cause  of  anxiety  was  the  unknown  fate  of 
my  eldest  son.  Since  the  news  of  his  arrest  in  January  in  the 
Crimea,  we  had  not  heard  anything  about  him.  We  were 
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even  advised  not  to  investigate,  as  former  White  officers 
who  had  stayed  in  Soviet  Russia  were  scarcely  ever  left  alive. 
Nevertheless,  deep  in  my  heart,  hope  still  lived,  and  I  was 
not  mistaken.  In  July  I  suddenly  received  a  post  card  from 
him,  addressed  to  his  father  who  he  expected  was  still  alive. 
He  wrote  that  during  all  these  months  he  had  been  very 
seriously  ill,  first  of  typhoid  fever  and  then  with  several 
attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  He  was  kept  alive  all  of  the 
time  in  very  hard  conditions  in  prison  hospitals,  but  that 
saved  him  from  being  shot.  He  was  now  well  and  living 
more  or  less  in  liberty  in  Simpheropol,  where  he  had  been 
brought,  he  did  not  remember  how  or  when,  during  his  ill- 
ness. Although  considered  free,  he  had  not  yet  the  right  to 
leave  the  Crimea  and  had  found  a  job  as  an  engineer.  It 
was  such  a  blessing  to  know  that  he  was  alive  and  well!  Now 
at  least  we  could  correspond  with  him,  and  soon  he  even 
began  to  send  us  some  money  out  of  his  earnings. 

Thus  passed  the  summer  of  1921  and  part  of  next 
winter.  Suddenly  his  letters  ceased,  and  again  the  agony  of 
suspense  that  lasted  months.  At  last  the  longed-for  letter 
came,  but  from  Boutirky  Prison.  He  had  again  been  arrested 
and  in  the  most  deplorable  conditions  brought  to  Moscow. 
Here  fortunately  he  was  soon  released  and  working  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

First  Trip  to  Petrogr ad-Leningrad 

V^y  chief  preoccupation  and  anxiety  now  was  to 
carry  out  my  late  husband's  will  concerning  our  youngest 
son  Peter  and  provide  for  him  an  adequate  education,  if 
possible,  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  his  elder  brothers.  The 
country  college,  where  he  was  then  studying,  although  bear- 
ing the  important  title  of  Technicum,  was  little  more  than 
a  primitive  agricultural  school  which  had  been  hastily 
formed  somehow  in  a  former  manorial  seat  half  demolished 
by  the  revolution.  It  was  therefore  scarcely  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  and  good  only  as  a  transitory,  temporary 
educational  institution. 

My  ambition  was  for  Peter  to  enter  as  a  student  and 
graduate  in  Petrograd's  Polytechnic  Institute  built  by  his 
father  and  presided  over  by  him  for  several  years.  It  was 
however,  no  easy  matter  at  the  time  as  only  "proletariats" 
were  accepted  in  qualified  colleges.  The  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Institute,  due  in  the  fall  of  1922,  was  expected 
to  be  officially  celebrated.  I  decided  to  attend  the  jubilee, 
hoping  to  meet  there  some  of  our  old  friends  among  the 
professors  who  could  give  me  good  advice  on  the  vital 
question  of  Peter's  subsequent  studies.  Consequently,  on  a 
cold,  damp  October  morning,  we  started,  Peter  and  I,  on  our 
first  trip  to  the  city,  after  all  these  years  of  provincial  country 
seclusion.  The  railway  traffic  in  Russia  was  still  in  revolu- 
tionary, chaotic  state,  and  we  had  to  make  the  journey  of 
twenty-four  hours  to  Petrograd  in  a  freight  train,  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  a  dirty  luggage  car  overfilled  with  passengers. 
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I  managed  to  doze  during  the  night,  leaning  against  my 
suitcase.  When  I  awoke  early  the  next  morning,  the  first 
thing  that  I  saw  was  a  peasant  sound  asleep  at  my  feet  and 
using  my  hat,  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  as  a  pillow. 
Such  an  unusual  position  for  a  headgear  had  naturally  a 
ruinous  effect  on  its  shape  and  would  make  it  scarcely  suit- 
able to  wear  at  an  official  ceremony!  The  position  was 
rather  critical,  as  I  possessed  no  other  hat.  We  soon  learned, 
however,  that  no  ceremony  would  take  place,  because  the 
jubilee  had  been  postponed  for  some  reason  or  other.  Never- 
theless, our  excursion  to  the  city  was  not  entirely  useless.  On 
the  day  of  our  arrival,  a  group  of  former  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  invited  us  to  their  annual  banquet,  the 
first  since  the  revolution. 

It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  so  called  N.E.P. 
(New  Economic  Policy),  when  Lenin,  who  was  still  alive 
at  the  time,  decided  to  make  some  temporary  concessions 
and  deviate,  for  a  while,  from  the  hard  communistic  regime. 
Civil  war  was  coming  to  a  close,  all  counter-revolutionary 
movements  seemed  to  have  been  defeated,  but  starvation 
throughout  the  country  was  a  looming  peril  for  all.  Lenin 
realized  that  only  private  initiative  in  trade  and  economics 
could  save  the  situation.  He  checked  for  a  time  the  com- 
munistic policy,  turning  back  in  order  to  leap  farther  later. 
Consequently  Petrograd  was  beginning  to  recover,  and  even 
slight  signs  of  a  certain  prosperity  appeared.  Private  stores, 
principally  bakeries,  were  being  opened;  white  bread,  sugar, 
and  butter  could  be  had  at  reasonable  prices;  and  even  some 
of  the  old  restaurants  rose  from  their  ashes  and  opened 
their  long-closed  doors.  To  one  of  these  restaurants,  the 
formerly  renowned  Donon,  we  were  conveyed  on  the  evening 
of  our  arrival.  We  were  received  at  the  entrance  as  honored 
guests  by  the  president  of  the  group,  who  was  then  manager 
of  the  Petrograd  City  Electric  Plant.  He  had  graduated  from 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  during  my  husband's  time. 
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After  our  tedious  journey  in  that  miserable  luggage  car, 
it  seemed  like  a  dream  to  find  oneself  suddenly  amidst  the 
bygone  luxury  of  a  banquet  hall.  Then,  last  but  not  least, 
the  expression  of  sympathy  of  all  those  young  men  (there 
were  about  thirty-five  of  them)  and  the  sincere  esteem  and 
affection  with  which  they  remembered  and  spoke  of  my 
late  husband  touched  me  profoundly.  In  fact  that  unforget- 
table evening  was  full  of  emotions. 

At  the  same  time  we  learned  that  the  Volyshovo  College 
was  about  to  be  transformed  into  a  preparatory  school  for 
newly  formed  industrial  sections  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Here  was  our  chance!  Consequently  Peter  would  only  have 
to  continue  his  studies  in  Volyshovo  for  two  or  three  years 
more,  and  then  the  doors  of  the  Polytechnic  would  be  open 
for  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  city,  we  re- 
turned to  Holomky,  where  a  new  surprise  was  in  store  for  us. 

The  Curtain  Falls  on  the  Last  Act  of  Our  Old  Russian  Life 

Our  estate,  with  its  fine  white  stone  manor,  was  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  circuit  that  had  escaped  being 
plundered  by  the  revolutionary  mob  and  was  still  intact.  It 
therefore  attracted  the  attention  of  government  medical 
officials,  who  were  passing  through  our  district  in  search  of 
suitable  quarters  for  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  house  was  just  the  thing!  Consequently,  without 
the  least  ceremony,  the  colony  of  artists  was  turned  out,  our 
Narodny  Dom  was  closed,  and  the  best  rooms  of  our  house 
were  adapted  for  a  sanatorium. 

After  my  husband's  death,  the  central  Moscow  govern- 
ment, through  the  efforts  of  some  professors  and  my  hus- 
band's former  pupils,  granted  me  a  small  pension,  together 
with  permission  for  our  family  to  keep  on  living  in  our 
former  house  under  any  conditions.  That  is  why  the  local 
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medical  administration,  although  having  confiscated  the 
whole  estate,  could  not  manage  to  drive  us  out  just  yet, 
although  they  tried  hard  to  do  so.  They  left  us  three  small 
bedrooms  and  our  little  kitchen,  isolating  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  by  a  wooden  partition.  We  could  use  the 
back  staircase  and  thus  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  sanatorium.  For  two  years  we  lived 
under  those  conditions,  and  I  must  say  it  was  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  feel  oneself  an  unwelcome  intruder  in  one's  own 
house. 

Although  the  administrative  staff  of  the  sanatorium 
were  quite  civil  and  even  fairly  well  disposed  towards  us, 
the  district  communistic  medical  officials  endeavored  by  all 
means  to  get  rid  of  us  in  order  to  occupy  the  whole  house 
as  their  own  property. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  maintain  our  rights  and 
keep  this  last  refuge  of  our  own,  at  least  until  Peter's  gradu- 
ation from  Volyshovo  College.  I  felt  however  that  the  strife 
was  uneven,  and  every  time  an  official-looking  man  with  a 
brief  case  was  seen  strolling  about  the  grounds,  my  heart 
thumped. 

At  last,  in  the  fall  of  1925,  my  worst  forebodings  came 
true.  An  official  with  a  brief  case  actually  entered  my  room 
(naturally  without  knocking)  and  handed  me  a  written 
summons  to  quit  forever  in  a  month's  time  the  premises  of 
our  district.  The  reason  given  was  a  newly  published  decree 
forbidding  all  former  landlords,  whose  estates  were  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  frontier,  to  stay  there. 

And  so  it  was  all  over.  We  were  virtually  homeless  and 
destitute  of  all  our  former  belongings.  Fortunately,  Peter 
had  just  graduated  from  Volyshovo  and  was  ready  to  begin 
his  new  studies  in  the  city. 

A  month  later,  on  a  fine  September  morning,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  station  in  a  one-horse  cart  lent  to  us  by  a 
peasant.  When  I  glanced  back  on  the  familiar  view  of  our 
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fine  old  house,  gradually  disappearing  in  the  gorgeous 
autumn  coloring  of  the  woods,  I  knew  I  saw  the  curtain 
falling  on  the  last  act  of  our  old  Russian  life. 

What  will  this  new  one  bring  our  country?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion difficult  to  answer;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  for  me  to  wit- 
ness the  result. 

Conclusion 

I  have  little  to  say  about  the  nine  years  we  lived  in 
Leningrad,  named  thus  after  Lenin's  death.  We  managed 
to  rent  a  tiny  flat  of  three  rooms,  where  I  assembled  the  few 
objects  left  us  to  remind  one  of  the  past  and  contribute  to 
make  a  semblance  of  home. 

Incessant  struggles  for  necessities  such  as  food,  dress, 
fuel;  unexpected  joy  when  one  happened  to  obtain  some- 
thing cheap  and  not  too  bad;  meeting  in  the  city  with  old 
friends,  victims  as  oneself  of  the  revolution  and  the  newly 
announced  five-year  plan.  Continual  terror  of  being  arrested; 
actual  arrest  of  one's  family  members;  superhuman  efforts  to 
help  them  out  of  trouble.  All  that  has  been  frequently 
described  by  newspaper  correspondents  and  refugees  out 
of  Russia.  I  prefer  therefore  not  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  the 
more  so  as  it  has  little  in  common  with  "Old  Russia." 

Living  now  in  complete  security  under  the  hospitable 
shelter  of  the  United  States  and  throwing  a  retrospective 
glance  on  my  long  and  rather  interesting  life,  remembering 
also  all  those  who  are  no  more,  I  conclude  with  the  words  of 
our  Russian  poet  Joukovsky: 

"Do  not  regret  the  days  gone  by 
But  thankfully  remember!" 
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